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[Franklin paid a short visit to Germany in the summer of 1766, and 
at Géttingen met a number of the professors of the University. One 
of them, Professor Achenwall, published in the ‘‘ Hanoverian Magazine,” 
in the volume beginning 1767, p. 258, etc., ‘‘Some Observations on 
North America and the British Colonies from verbal information of 
Dr. Franklin,’’ and this article was reprinted in Frankfort and Leipsic 
in 1769. There is a copy of this reprint in the Loganian Library, 
from which the following translation was made. There is a copy of the 
Magazine in the Astor Library, New York. It is of interest as showing 
the impression made by Franklin on his German auditors, although it 
is clear that Achenwall did not report quite correctly. —J. G. R.] 


The most complete work on the British Colonies in North 
America is the Summary historical and political by William 
Douglas, of which the second improved edition was pub- 
lished in London, 1760, in two 8vo. volumes. That doctor 
collected material for many years and was in America, and 
gives valuable intelligence, especially of the Colonies he 
visited, but his book has no system. Prof. Kalm has much 
that is good in his travels in North America, and often cites 
Franklin, but did not altogether understand what he said, 
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and Franklin never saw Kalm’s book until he came across 
a German translation in Hanover. 

The east coast of North America, where the British 
Colonies lie, is generally colder than the countries on the 
same stretch in Europe, nor has it been observed that owing 
to the decay of forests and cultivation the climate is be- 
coming noticeably milder. Almost the whole eastern coast 
of North America is sandy, many little islands along the 
coast are sand banks, thrown up gradually by thesea. The 
coast of Florida is sandy and unfruitful, but the interior is 
good land. The native Indians consist of many small 
nations, each with its own language, quite different from 
that of their neighbors. They are all of one figure as if 
descended from a common ancestor,—all brown in color, 
with straight black hair, eyes all of one color, and all beard- 
less, and they call Europeans the bearded nation. They 
live in the wilds, except a few that have been gathered in 
villages and are partly civilized. They live on plants and 
by hunting, without farms or cattle, chickens, horses etc. 

Before the arrival of Europeans, their important plants 
were Turkish corn or maize; a sort of beans; tobacco. 
Maize and Tobacco are found only in America, and were 
brought from the new world to the old. Maize and Beans 
they cook and use bear fat in place of butter as dressing, but 
no salt. Smoking tobacco is an old custom, especially at 
their national gatherings. These three plants they look on 
as a special gift of heaven. According to an old tradition, 
an American found a handsome young woman sitting on a 
hill,—who in acknowledging a deep bow, said she came from 
above and at the end of a year would come again to the same 
hill. She was there again at that time, on her right hand 
Maize, on her left Beans, and on her lap Tobacco, and these 
three she left as a present for the American. Before Euro- 
peans brought them, there were no other grain or vegetables 
known than maize and beans, but all like the newcomers 
have increased wonderfully. The Spanish historian de 
Solis is altogether wrong in saying that Mexico at the time 
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of the invasion, was a populous and mighty state. The 
Mexicans were savages, without art or knowledge, and how 
could they form a great state? They had neither farming 
nor cattle and could not find food for a large population nor 
had they any means of transportation. The weapons ot 
the savages in North America are bows and arrows, and 
they shoot with the teeth of wild animals. They recog- 
nize some of the principles of natural law and observe 
them even with their enemies. They scalp usually only the 
dead,—then they cut it off with a sharp weapon and keep 
it as a sign of victory. Sometimes the victim comes to 
life,—some such are in Pennsylvania, for scalping is not 
necessarily mortal. They fight on foot, for they have no 
horses, The savages living in western Pennsylvania were 
called by the French Iroquois. The English call them the 
Five Nations or the Confederate Indians,—they are united 
and were so long before the English settled, The Mohawks 
first united with another nation and others joined later, 
Now there are seven altogether so united, They have 
their regular stated meetings and their great council con- 
siders the general good. The members are known only by 
their different languages. They are called subjects of the 
King, but they are not subject to British laws, and pay no 
taxes, but the Colonists give them a tribute of presents. 
Their number does not increase. Those living near the 
Europeans steadily diminish in numbers and strength, 
Their two sexes are of a cold nature,—the mothers live alone 
at and after the birth of children and during the years 
they suckle them,—often (owing to the absence of soft 
food) until their young can eat meat. Small pox and rum 
have played sad havoc among them, 

The English settlements in North America have grown 
much more slowly than those in the West Indies, where 
they came about 1640, and in twenty years had flourishing 
Colonies, such as Barbadoes. In North America the Colo- 
nists came sixty years before, but at the end of the 17th Cen- 
tury were small in number and in exports, This is due to the 
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rich production of the Sugar Islands, the absence of Indians, 
and the contraband trade with Spain. The North American 
Colonies have in the 18th Century greatly increased in 
population and wealth, far beyond the West India Islands. 

Franklin in a book published in 1751 showed that the 
native born foreigners double every 25 years, in addition 
is the steady emigration, and some Colonies thus double 
their population in 18, some in 16, and some in 14 years. 
This will go on as long as there is plenty of farm land, 
and this increases largely with the acquisition of Canada 
and Louisiana. In 1750 there were a million, Douglas 
in his book estimated that in 1760 there were 1.051.000, 
besides blacks and soldiers,—on that basis in 1775 there 
will be 2 millions, and at the close of the 18th Century, 4 
millions. To attract foreigners, an Act of Parliament 
granted English citizenship to every Protestant after seven 
years’ residence, a right that in England can only be 
obtained with great expense and trouble by a special Act 
of Parliament. The Certificate of the Provincial authorities 
costs only a few shillings and is good through all England. 

Near the coast and some miles beyond, all the Middle 
Colonies are settled, and new improvements are extend- 
ing deeper in the interior. In Pennsylvania, where the 
Penn family own all the land, any one who wants to im- 
prove the land, chooses a piece, pays the landlord for 100 
acres 10 Pound Sterling local money, and binds himself to 
pay an annual rent of half a penny for each acre,—he 
then becomes absolute owner, and the little ground rent can 
never be increased. Sometimes the hunter builds a wooden 
hut, and the nearest neighbors in the wilderness help cut 
the timber, build the log hut, fill the crevices with mud, put 
on the roof and put in windows and doors, and in return the 
owner pays them with a gallon of brandy, and by a like good 
service in turn. Then he lays out his garden and pasture 
and fields,cuts out the underbrush, tops the big trees and 
strips the bark, so that he can sow and reap, the trees die 
and hurt neither land nor crops. Many hunters have thus 
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settled the wilderness,—they are soon followed by poor 
Scotch or Irish who are looking for homes,—these they find 
in this half improved condition,—they buy from the 
hunters, get a patent from the Proprietors, paying the usual 
charge. The hunter moves off into the wilderness and goes 
to work again. The Scotch or Irishman completes the half 
finished task, builds a better house of sawed timber, uses the 
old log hut for astable, later builds a house of brick and 
his timber house is a good barn. Scotch and Irish often 
sell to the Germans, of whom from 90 to 100.000 live in 
Pennsylvania, and prefer to put all their earnings into land 
and improvements. The Scotch or Irish are satisfied with 
a fair profit, put the capital into another farm, leaving the 
Germans owners of the old farms. In Pennsylvania there 
is no law to prevent cutting up a farm into very small 
holdings nor to forbid the purchase ot very large bodies ot 
land. There is no danger from either course, for there is land 
enough for rich and poor, and the former prefer the larger 
profits from trade to the small return from land. In New 
England, unlike Pennsylvania, a good deal of land is let to 
farmers, for there are many rich owners of large estates,— 
this is so too in the Carolinas, and in other Colonies where 
owners of 10 or 20 or more thousands of acres bring settlers 
at their own expense to improve their land. Kalm mentions 
similar cases in New York. 

When an owner of land dies intestate, and there are many 
children to inherit the father’s farm, it is generally taken by 
the eldest son, and the younger children get in money 
their share of its appraised value,—the eldest son gets two 
shares, the other children only one apiece. The father of a 
large family takes from the Proprietary a large tract of land, 
which on his death can be divided among all his children. 
In New England improvement of the land is made in a 
more regular way than in Pennsylvania,—whole towns are 
laid out, and as soon as sixty families agree to build a 
church and support a Minister and a Schoolmaster, the 
Provincial government gives them the required privilege, 
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carrying with it the right to elect two deputies to the Legis- 
lature, from the grant of 6 English square miles. Then 
the town or village is laid out in a square, with the church 
in the centre. The land is divided and each works his own, 
leaving however the forest in common, and with the privi- 
lege of laying out another village in time. In this way 
new settlements grow in New England in regular order and 
succession,—every new village touching on an old one, and 
all steadily increasing in wealth and numbers. Nothing of 
this kind’ is done in Pennsylvania, where the Proprie- 
tor wants only to sell land and as much as any one wants 
and wherever he likes. The mistake of this was shown in 
the Indian wars. On the border were scattered houses and 
farms, which could not help one another, and they were 
attacked singly, plundered and destroyed, and the ruined 
owners with their families took refuge with the older settle- 
ments, which became burthened with their care. 

Blacks are found in Virginia, Maryland and the two 
Carolinas in large numbers, but very few in Pennsylvania 
and further north. In Pennsylvania, on principle they 
were prevented coming as much as possible, partly because 
there was no such hard work as they were fitted for in 
raising tobacco, rice and indigo, In Pennsylvania, every 
negro must pay a tax of 10 pounds sterling and this the 
master who brings him must pay. These negroes are pro- 
tected by law in all the Colonies, as much as free men. 
A Colonist, even if he is the owner, who kills a blackman, 
is instantly sentenced to death,—if he overworks or ill 
treats his slave, the latter can complain to the judge. Then 
in their own interest the masters are obliged not to give 
their slaves excessive tasks or insufficient food, for their 
death is a loss. The negro slaves have all the general 
rights of humanity except freedom and property, neither of 
which they possess. 

The free in the Colonies are of two kinds, the one servant 
and maid, bound for a half or a whole year, and the term 
ends by mutual agreement. The other class consists ot 
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poor Scotch, Irish and Germans, who to get to America 
come without paying their passage, and the ship captain 
finds them a master who pays it and thus secures their 
service for food and lodging and clothing, without pay, 
but only for a term of years, never for life. Sometimes a 
father sells the services of his children to a master, who 
must teach them some useful trade, farming, carpentering, 
cooking. This lasts until majority—with boys at 21, 
with girls at 18, and in some cases for 8 years, but not 
longer. Then the children are by law free, and their 
master is bound to give them the needful articles for house- 
keeping, a cow, farming implements, tools etc. In this 
way all poor children have the hope of establishing them- 
selves on their majority in freedom. The poor fathers find 
their comfort in this expectation, are relieved of the care of 
their children in the interval, and know that they are 
learning something useful and will start out in life with 
money in hand without having to pay anything to the 
master. The masters in turn are satisfied with the cheap 
service. This law has been introduced to cure the old need 
of servants and apprentices. 

There is a special class of servants in the Colonies, be- 
tween peasants and slaves, those transported from Great 
Britain for certain crimes for from 7 to 14 years. It is an 
exile from Great Britain under penalty of prison in case 
of return. Such an offender is sold by the Courts to a 
Ship’s Captain who takes him to the Colonies and sells him 
as a slave for a limited period. That over he is free. 
Formerly such servants were welcomed on account of the 
demand for laborers, but now they are no longer needed in 
the populous Colonies, they remain worthless and are soon 
sent to prison for fresh offences. 

The constitutions of the British Colonies differ according 
to the original grants, 1* Royal, 2"* Proprietary, 3" Charter 
Governments, and the British Parliamentary Statutes call 
them Plantations under Proprietors, under Charters, under 
his majesty’s immediate commission, Stat. 6 Anne, cap. 30, 
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sec. 2, The 1" class are arranged strictly according to the 
British Constitution, with a Governor, who represents the 
King, and two legislative branches, 1* the Council, called 
the Royal Council, 2* Representatives of towns or counties, 
belonging to one Colony, these two are like the two houses 
of the British Parliament, and the Council is called the Up- 
per House, and the body of representatives of the people the 
Lower House. In these three branches are vested the law 
making powers of the Colony, but subject to the Crown, 
hence united they are called the Assembly, although that is 
popularly limited to the two Houses and often to the Lower 
or popular House. The King appoints the Governor and 
recalls him at pleasure. The Council also.consists of royal 
officials dependent on the King as to terms and nature of 
appointment, but generally selected from the principal per- 
sons of the Colony, legal, financial and military officers. 
Governor and Councillors have fixed salaries and certain 
fees, the Governor a large fixed salary, provided in advance 
by the Colonies, thus the Governor of Barbadoes has £2000, 
the Governor of Virginia £1000. The popular represent- 
atives are elected annually and receive a fixed per diem 
allowance. They look after the rights and privileges ot 
the people, just as do the Council and the Governor after 
those of the Crown. Every measure approved by the three 
bodies becomes a law, but only provisionally, for it must 
be sent to the King for approval, but if not vetoed within 
three years, it is final. This is the usual rule for Colonial 
governments, (with some local exceptions) in all the West 
India Islands, New York, New Jersey, Virginia, both Caro- 
linas, New Georgia, New Scotland, New Hampshire, and I 
believe Quebec, East and West Florida, and the newly 
acquired Caribbean Islands, and the English consider it 
the best way of securing the rights of the Mother Coun- 
try, that is, Great Britain. The 2™ class is that of heredi- 
tary Proprietors, such as those of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. In the former the English family of Penn, in the 
latter the Irish Lords Baltimore are the hereditary Pro- 
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prietors and Governors, as over lords they draw a certain 
income from all the Colonists in proportion to their land, 
and all improved land is sold at a fixed price. Both tax and 
price are low, but the growth of both Colonies has made 
both families rich. Lord Baltimore has the right of patron 
of all churches in Maryland. As hereditary Proprietors 
both appoint their Lieutenant Governors, who are confirmed 
by the King, and reside in the Provinces. In both Colonies 
there are Assemblies,—that in Maryland consists of the 
Council and the House of Commons, and subject to the 
right of the Proprietor, has the same jurisdiction as that of 
any other Colony. 

The third kind of government is the Chartered or Free 
government. This is nearest a Democracy, and is less 
dependent on the Crown. This form of constitution exists 
in the three Colonies of New England, completely in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island,—in Massachusetts with cer- 
tain restrictions. The two first named Colonies have the 
right to elect all their own officers, including the Gov- 
ernor and Council, and to make all needful laws without 
royal approval, nor can the decisions of their Courts be 
appealed from. In Rhode Island even the ministers of the 
Churches can be removed at the end of a year, so that they 
hold office only for one year’s salary. 

Massachusetts Bay formerly had these popular rights, but 
owing to abuses their former privileges and freedom were 
repealed by the King’s Bench under Charles the Second, 
and only partly restored by a new Charter from Wil- 
liam the Third. Since then the King appoints the Gov- 
ernor and the chief law and treasury and all military 
officers. The representatives have the right to elect Coun- 
cillors, but subject to a negative veto of the Governor. 
This election in Massachusetts as well as in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, is made by both Houses, annually, 
because the members ot the Council hold office only for a 
year. 


Laws passed by the Assembly must have royal approval, 
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and in cases involving over £300, there is an appeal to the 
Privy Council in London. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has no fixed salary, but 
it is fixed every year by the Assembly. (Kalm says this is 
so in New York also.) He must therefore be popular with 
the Assembly or the King will replace him by another 
likely to beso. This uncertain tenure is unpopular in Europe 
because it affects unfavorably the interests of the Colony 
and makes that of Great Britain dependent on the Colony. 
The Colonists answer that a fixed salary would enable the 
Governor to live abroad and send only a Lieutenant 
Governor as substitute. 

Pennsylvania has its own Constitution. Penn as Pro- 
prietor draws a revenue of a half penny sterling local 
currency for every acre of improved land, and every pur- 
chaser of wild land can buy a hundred acres for £10 and 
the usual quit rent. As Proprietor he sends a Deputy, 
whom he pays, and appoints all Judges, but ministers are 
chosen by their own congregations in every County. The 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Legislature consists of only one 
House, (because there is no Council) made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various Counties. These are elected 
annually October 1, each County holding its own meetings 
for the purpose,—every inhabitant worth £50, resident for 
12 years, has a vote,—these meetings elect 8 Deputies to the 
Assembly,—every elector is eligible, but mostly well to do 
citizens are elected. The County gives its representatives 
six shillings a day, but the Deputies have to spend more out 
of theirown pockets. Thereisnobribery. Every voter de- 
posits a written ballot, and the persons who have the highest 
number are declared elected. The purchase of votes would 
be very unsafe, as the voter could always write another 
name on his ballot. This House with the Lieutenant 
Governor is the law making power. The Governor how- 
ever depends on the Assembly for his salary, as he has no 
fixed allowance, which is voted only from year to year, and 
if he displeases the Assembly, it votes him no salary for the 
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next year. The Assembly has been for six years on bad 
terms with the Proprietor and has made no grant for the 
Governor. The Assembly wants the Proprietor to pay tax 
on his property especially towards the extraordinary war 
expenses. The decision rests with the King in Council, but 
if the Assembly appealed, it would be sent to the King’s 
Bench. The fact that all Judges are appointed by the 
Proprietor, makes difficulties, as he is in his own cases both 
Judge and Plaintiff. The newer Colonies have institutions 
based on Acts of Parliament for New Georgia, New Scot- 
land, &c., but the older Colonies have Charters from the 
King, and not from Parliament. These Colonies claim to 
be subject to the King, but not to Parliament, at least not to 
its arbitrary power, like the newer Colonies, which owe 
their existence to Parliament. The latter are called Plan- 
tations within his Majesty’s Dominions, the former his 
Majesty’s Plantations. 

The legal institutions of the Colonies are based on those 
of England, for these are part of the Englishman’s rights. 
All personal relations are controlled by Statute Law and 
Common Law. Roman Law is recognized only in Courts 
of Admiralty. The right of trial by a Jury of twelve men is 
recognized just asin England. It was one of the grounds 
of complaint against the Stamp Act, that questions arising 
under it were not tried by Jury, but by courts specially 
created. 

Most of the Colonists of English descent are Presby- 
terians. There is not one Bishop of the Established Church 
in America, although there are many parishes belonging to 
it. These are all under the Bishop of London, and every one 
of their clergymen must be examined and ordained in Eng- 
land, at a cost of at least £40 to £50, but their stay in 
England helps their education. As the Bishops have spirit- 
ual jurisdiction, there are no ecclesiastical Courts in the 
Colonies, and matters pertaining to them are settled partly 
by local Courts, partly by the Assemblies. The spiritual 
Lords may have proposed to send a Bishop to America, 
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but since the time of Charles the First, that title has 
been greatly disliked in the Colonies. Catholic Churches 
are found in Pennsylvania as well as in Maryland, in the 
former because freedom of religion is universal, in the latter 
because the Baltimore family, the Proprietors, were formerly 
Catholics,—none are found in the other Colonies. There are 
Jews in Pennsylvania and New York,—in the latter there is 
a Synagogue, in the former only Schools. Pennsylvania is 
preeminent for the entire religious equality or toleration, 
under which it has increased in population and wealth. 
Roman Catholics are however excluded from all offices and 
from the Assembly, because they cannot take the usual 
religious oath and subscribe under the test act. This oath 
must be taken here as well as in England, as well as that 
against the Pretender. All other Protestant faiths enable 
the members to hold office. For education in science there 
has long been a high school in Boston, the capital of Massa- 
chusetts, and there is another founded in 1749 in Phila- 
delphia, the capital of Pennsylvania. Franklin proposed 
and founded it. The money was raised partly by subscrip- 
tion, partly by Provincial grants. Most of the endowment 
consists of land, not very productive, but of value hereafter. 
This University has a President with £250 salary, and four 
Professors,—two with £200, two with £150, besides fees 
for private instruction. There is no College and therefore 
no lodging built yet. It has the right to confer degrees. 
In 1764 a Medical School was added, and it will no doubt 
have the power to confer degrees. There is no Law School 
yet and it is not likely there will ever be one of Theology. 
The University was chartered by the Assembly for the 
good of the Colony, but as there are so many religious faiths 
all enjoying perfect equality, it is enough if the scholars are 
taught their religious tenets in their own schools with those 
of their own faith, while Theology is excluded. 

Farming, stockraising and fisheries flourish in all the 
North American Colonies, and the forests supply all that is 
needed for fuel and industry. Grapes are successfully culti- 
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vated in North America and wild grape vines are found in 
some forests. The cheap wines from Canary interfere with 
the production. Silk can be cultivated and mulberry trees 
grow as far north as New England. Cod fishing is more 
valuable than a silver mine, for it trains up good sailors and 
helps many industries. New England, New Scotland and 
New Foundland are most largely interested in it. Colonists 
have the same fishing rights in these waters as Englishmen. 
The largest market is Spain and Portugal. These Catholic 
countries are large consumers, and the fishermen often bless 
the Pope. 

The French fisheries since the recent peace have greatly 
diminished in extent, but the French take a good deal of 
the trade, as their own consumption is supplied by French 
fishing fleets. The New England fishermen supply Por- 
tugal, Spain and Italy at a cheaper rate than the French. 

Whale fishing is increasing, and the Island of Nantucket 
owns hundreds of ships in this industry. It stretches from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, on the coast of Greenland, 
as far south as Florida. Beasts of prey do little harm,— 
bears and wolves rarely injure men, and bear meat is much 
liked. Deer are plentiful and Buffalo are easily found and 
can be tamed and used as in Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt, 
Ethiopia and the East Indies as draught animals. Kalm 
praises the Sugar Maple and took some of the young trees 
to Sweden. The sugar can replace that of the West 
Indies, although it has not yet done so.. The bounty on 
Pearl and Potashes has made a large industry,—over a 
thousand tons are annually produced. 

Ship building is growing greatly in the North American 
Colonies. Ships are all built of oak, some for use at home, 
others for sale in England. 

Pennsylvania is mainly farming and cattle growing, just 
as are most of the German countries. It has little Fishery 
trade, as it has a small coast, and it has no products that can 
be used largely in commerce. 

The growth of the neighboring Colonies is due to their 
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Fisheries, Tobacco, Rice and Indigo. Pennsylvania flour- 
ishes on its farming and cattle. Horses are raised in some 
Colonies, but it is better to raise oxen, which can be used 
for twelve years and then killed or sold, 

The farmers are industrious and frugal, educate their 
families, and are growing rich in land if not in money. 

Manufacturing, wool, flax, iron, steel, and copper, is 
growing,—field pieces, rifled guns for hunters, and iron 
cannon are all made in the Colonies. England does not in- 
terfere with domestic production, but it prevents exporta- 
tion, and does not allow hats to be made, lest the English 
production, although made of American beaver, should be 
lessened in demand in the Colonies. There is little ground 
for fear of American competition, as workmen are few there, 
and farming is always preferred to trades. Farmers are 
good fathers, and large families help economical living. 
Even if manufacturing increases, it cannot keep pace with 
the increase of population and the demand for goods. In 
34 years the population of Pennsylvania increased fourfold 
at most, but the importation of English wares increased 
from £16000 Sterling to £268000,—that is seventeen times 
greater. In 1725 the value of such importations was 
£16000, in 1757, £268426. Four times the population 
uses much more than four times, really seventeen times 
more goods, because the population grows more rapidly in 
wealth than in numbers. Manufactures must in time be 
established in the Colonies, because with their prosperity 
likely to increase for centuries to come, England and Ireland 
cannot supply all the wares needed and the Colonies must 
provide them for their future necessities. 

The three largest cities are Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. In 1720 the first was as large as the other 
two together, but since then they have grown faster. In 
New England there are many sea ports, but the only ports 
for New York and Pennsylvania are their two capitals, and 
they are likely to be the largest cities in America. Phila- 
delphia has more than 3000 houses, and more than 20000 
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inhabitants. It is regularly laid out at right angles, and the 
streets extend every year. 

Virginia has the fewest villages and only one little town, 
Williamsburg, its capital. The population is scattered and 
every family lives on its own tobacco plantation. The 
Chesapeake and its affluents reach every where and the 
Colonists bring their tobacco by water to the Bay where it 
is loaded on sea going vessels. 

New York has great advantages for trading with the 
native Indians, by means of the Hudson to Albany, and 
thence by smaller streams to Oswego and Lake Ontario, 
where the great fairs for dealing with the Indians are held, 
From Lake Ontario there is water way to Lake Superior. 
The Indians bring their skins and hides from the west by 
water to Oswego, and New York excludes traders from 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia trades with New Jersey over 
the Delaware River. Salt is imported in 50 or 60 vessels 
from Spanish South America and the Cape Verde Islands 
and Senegal, where it is made from salt water, by drying 
in the sun. 

The Colonies are greatly restricted in their export trade, 
yet they have their own vessels, but they are not allowed to 
export their products, especially those needed for ship 
building, such as masts, ship timber, iron, copper, hemp, 
flax, cotton, indigo, tobacco, tar, potash, skins and furs,— 
they must all be sent to England and sold there for export 
in British ships with British sailors, and where there are 
English Trading Companies, as in the East Indies, the 
Colonies cannot trade directly. In 1765 the trade with the 
Spanish and French West Indies was forbidden, but the 
results were so bad that this restriction was removed. The 
Colonies ship food stuffs to the Portuguese Sugar islands, 
meal, butter, meat, grain, wood and timber for house 
building ete., and bring back Molasses, from which Rum is 
made, Trade with the Spanish Americas is contraband, but 
the Colonists run the risk for the sake of the hard money 
it brings, Great Britain in 1766 established two free ports 
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in the West Indies, one in Jamaica, the other in Dominica, 
the French have one in St. Domingo, the Dutch one in 
St. Eustache, the Danes one in St. Thomas,—the English 
want to prevent the contraband trade with Spain, but have 
made the restriction that foreigners can receive all goods 
free of duty, but must sell only for cash, and not in exchange 
for other goods. 

Colonial shipping is important through the trade with the 
Spanish and French West Indies, the English Sugar islands, 
and the fisheries. It deals with the regions south of Cape 
Finisterre, with Africa, the Canary and other islands, and in 
British ships with Portugal, Cadiz, Malaga, Marseilles, Leg- 
horn and Naples, and it might deal with Turkey. It carries 
the surplus products of the fisheries, grain, flour, timber, 
sugar and rice. The trade with Portugal is restricted be- 
cause all its wine must be brought by way of England, so 
only salt as ballast is brought back. Sugar is the only cargo 
which the Colonial shipping can carry and sell through 
Europe. England reserves the right to import and reship 
American products, yet it sells more than three million 
pounds and Ireland and Scotland two million pounds ster- 
ling of products in America. Hard money is rare in the 
Colonies, and is higher in price than in England. An 
English shilling is 18 pence colonial, as against 12 pence in 
sterling. A Guinea is 34 shillings, on account of its conven- 
ience for exchange for goods. Spanish pieces of eight, 
worth in England 4 shillings 8 pence, are worth in the 
Colonies 7 shillings 6 pence, and gold pistoles have fallen 
to 27 shillings, because they are so often filled with base 
metal. A credit on London costs 175 p.c., that is 1 
English pound sterling 1% in Provincial currency, but the 
price rises and falls, par is 133}, but it often goes up to 1664 
p.c. During the late war par was as low as 125, because 
England spent so much money and so much was brought 
over by English soldiers,—and it varies in different Colonies. 
The Colonies have Paper-bills, Bills of Credit and Currency, 
issued by the authority of the Assemblies which bind them- 
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selves to redeem them,—from £5 down to 1 shilling, but 
they are not good outside the Province that issues them. 
It is used to raise large amounts for pressing needs, as in 
the French War to pay the soldiers, arm and clothe and 
feed them in the field. Sometimes the money is raised by 
currency bills which are taken in payment of taxes etc. 
and are cancelled on return to the Treasury office. This 
was copied from the English Exchequer Bills introduced in 
the reign of William Third by Act of Parliament, but the 
English bills carry interest, and those of the Colonies do 
not. Another sort of currency is issued to meet the demand 
for money on loan at interest,—the current rate is 6 p. c., 
but these loans are made at 5 p.c., and the borrower must 
pay one tenth of the principal annually. Thus the Colony 
can supply the means of helping farmers to buy cattle, 
agricultural implements etc. and thus improve the land. 
The issues were made too freely in some Colonies, and fell 
15 to 20 p.c. and even more in the market. All the 
Colonies used paper currency, until in some the English 
government restricted its issue by law to a fixed amount. 
The Mother Country did this to protect its trade from 
suffering loss. Pennsylvania restricted and regulated its 
issues also. The question has been much disputed as to 
whether such issues are advantageous or injurious, but it is 
still undecided. The taxes in the Colonies are very light,— 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia there is a tax payable in rent 
at a very low rate to the Proprietor in the former, to the 
Crown in the latter Colony, all other taxes are assessed by 
authority of the Assembly,—generally a land tax, of 6, 12, 
18 pence up to 2} shillings on the pound of rent, and in- 
comes of professions and offices are taxed. There are no 
taxes on exports and imports or excise. There is a small 
light house tax on shipping. The Stamp Tax acts met 
universal opposition,—the Colonies claimed the right to 
deal with their own finances,—they had accepted all other 
Acts of Parliament touching their manufactures and trade, 
limiting their freedom, but these did not affect them as 
vol. XXVII.—2 
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much as this direct attack on their purses. The Colonists 
would not admit that Parliament had the right to tax them. 
They claimed to be English citizens, and that no English 
community could be taxed without its own consent, that is 
through its representatives in the House of Commons, but 
the Colonies have none,—such as the Scotch have,—but 
only their own Assemblies,—there only can taxes be legally 
levied. Their money should be used to pay their own 
debts, not the national debt of Great Britain. The last 
war put a heavy debt on all the Colonies,—this ought to be 
first paid. The Colonies maintained at their own expense, 
25000 men against the French, costing each Colony 
yearly 20, 30, 50 and more thousands of pounds,—when 
this debt is paid, the Crown would have the right to require 
the Colonial Assemblies to raise a similar loan. All the 
Colonies were unanimous on this point, and for the first 
time met through their delegates in a Congress called to 
object to the Stamp Act, and this they did on the right of 
English citizens to petition against any measure they think 
wrong, and this right is ensured to any number, whether it 
be 2, or 100 or 100000. 

There are few fortified places in America. Philadelphia 
is quite open to attack, and has only one Battery on the 
river, to protect the city against invasion. There are a few 
forts to protect the settlers from the Indians. The Provinces 
have their own militia, maintained at their own cost,—the 
King appoints the officers, New England has the largest 
body of militia, and the little forts are manned by these 
troops under the King’s commanders. There are English 
regiments in North America garrisoning the large forts,— 
these are paid by the Crown. The English like to serve in 
America, for they are paid in English sterling and are 
supplied by the local authorities with provisions. The 
conquest of Canada is advantageous alike to the English 
nation and to the Colonies, for much of the expense of 
maintaining troops and forts is no longer required. Eng- 
land supported 25000 men in the Colonies, and the Colonies 
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as many more in the last war. The royal rule in America, 
when in harmony with the Colonies, is inexpensive in the 
older Colonies, for the King’s Cabinet rules by a stroke of 
the pen. The Colonies are well pleased that France handed 
New Orleans over to the Spanish. The Indians are sworn 
foes of the Spanish, who are neither so intriguing nor so in- 
dustrious as the French, and hence England can keep on 
better terms with the Indians. 

The general agreement of the Colonies as shown in re- 
lation to the Stamp Act, is the more noteworthy, as the 
Colonies have generally been jealous of one another. There 
are many disputes between them as to their borders, rivers, 
trade etc. If the Colonies were entirely independent, they 
would soon be at war with one another. Only the pro- 
tection of the King and his authority prevents open out- 
breaks. This jealousy increases with the growth of the 
Colonies. Pennsylvania gets along best, for it leaves all 
trade both import and export open to all other Colonies, 
only making such restriction in its own favor as may be 
needed to meet restrictions laid on its trade by other 
Colonies, but all laws of this kind require the royal approval. 


— 
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THE JOURNAL OF ISAAC NORRIS, DURING A TRIP 
TO ALBANY IN 1745, AND AN ACCOUNT OF A 
TREATY HELD THERE IN OCTOBER OF THAT 
YEAR. 


[Isaac Norris, son of Isaac and Mary (Lloyd) Norris, of Philadelphia, 
was born October 23,1701. He was liberally educated and possessed 
high natural endowments. In 1727 he was chosen a Common Council- 
man of the city, and later an Alderman. After his father’s death, in 
1735, he resided at “ Fair Hill,’ where he passed his life in study, of 
which he was passionately fond, and in the service of the Province. 
He was elected to the Assembly in 1734, and for thirty years (half of 
which period as Speaker) he was an active, popular, and influential 
member. All parties respected his integrity, patriotism, and public 
spirit. In 1739 he married Sarah, a daughter of James Logan, of 
Stenton, their daughter Mary becoming the wife of John Dickinson. 
Isaac Norris died at ‘‘ Fair Hill,’’ July 13, 1766.] 


Journal. 


September, 1745.—George Clinton, Governor of New 
York, having received advices from the Commissioners of 
Indian Affairs at Albany; that the Indians of the Five 
Nations had been to Canada, and in a treaty with the 
French Government, had been requested to take up the 
hatchet, (as they call it,) against the English. Which re- 
quest was made by throwing a belt of wampum on the 
ground, with the figure of a hatchet wrought in it; and 
that some of the Indians had taken up the belt and told 
the Governor of Canada that they would carry it to the 
Councilors at Onondogo, where, after a conference with their 
Five Nations, they would return him their answer. Upon 
which, and some other advices relating to the Indians, Gov- 
ernor Clinton wrote to our Governor, who called the As- 
sembly, and the Governor and Assembly appointed Thomas 
Lawrence, Member of Council; John Kinsey, Speaker of 
Assembly; Isaac Norris, Member of Assembly; to go to 
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Albany as Commissioners from this province, to meet the 
Indians at a treaty appointed by the Governor of New 
York, to be held there on the 4" of October next. 

September 26, 1745.—We waited on the Governor, who 
delivered to Thomas Lawrence the Commission which he 
had executed and a Letter of Instructions under the Lesser 
Seal; and after about an hour’s conference on that and 
other subjects, we parted, and in the evening I went home. 

September 27.—I left Fair Hill about 10 o’clock, and 
called at Stenton, where I staid about half an hour; then 
crossed to Frankford, where Charles Norris (with Sam, a 
negro,) staid for me. Charles went with me as far as 
Bristol, where we overtook our companions, Thomas Law- 
rence, John Kinsey, Commissioners; and Conrad Weiser, 
Interpreter. Also James Read, Lewis Williams, and John 
Lawrence. 

Charles Norris left us after dinner, and we proceeded 
on our journey, and in good time got to Trenton. Gov- 
ernor Morris sent us word at the ferry that he should be 
glad to see us. Upon which we called at his house on 
our way to Trenton, and after about half an hour’s stay 
with the Governor, we walked to the town, where the 
Chief-Justice, Martyn Worrell, supped with us. 

September 28.—Set out from Trenton about 9 o’clock. 
Dined at Kingston, and got early into Brunswick, where we 
lodged. 

September 29.—Left Brunswick about 9 o’clock. Dined 
at Elizabethtown Point, where we left our chaises and 
horses; and in the afternoon walked about three miles 
(after passing the ferry) on Staten Island, where we lodged. 

September 30.—Having hired Captain DeHart’s boat, we 
got into her by 7 o’clock, and passed Kill Van Kill against 
the tide of flood, and with the remainder of the flood, and 
but little wind, we got to New York just as the tide was 
spent. Here we met Captain Abraham Tunda’s sloop, 
with all our stores on board, waiting for us in the North 
River at Ellison’s Dock, and we had scarcely got on board 
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before a slight wind sprung up; so that without going on 
shore at New York we set sail against the ebb tide, and in 
the night anchored over against Verplank’s, at the entrance 
of the Highlands. 

October 1.—Cold morning, and smart North West wind. 
We turned at the flood, and anchored about half way 
through the Highlands. The wind continued in the night, 
and with the next flood we got through them, and came to 
anchor a little above. the Fishkill. 

October’ 2.—The wind continuing against us, we turned 
up with the morning flood to Poughkeepsie, and with the 
night tide to Klince Sopus Island. 

October 3.—Fine southerly breeze, but very foggy. We 
got under sail pretty early, but not being able to see our 
way for the fog, we soon run aground, where we lay until 
11 o’clock A.M., when the wind still continuing fair, with a 
fresh breeze, and clear, fine weather, we had avery pleasant 
passage up to Albany, where we arrived about 12 o’clock at 
night. 

October 4.—This morning Stephen Bayard came on 
board our sloop, and soon after Philip Livingston, Jr., 
with an invitation to us (Commissioners) to lodge at his 
house, and then he went on shore to leave us to dress. 
After breakfast we dressed and went on shore—Philip 
Livingston staying for us at the river’s side. We went on 
shore about 10 o’clock with Livingston, to his house. 
About 12 o’clock we went to the Governor of New York 
and showed him our Commission, which he ordered his 
Secretary to copy, and handed us the original. The Secre- 
tary brought us a copy, which we examined and signed. In 
the afternoon Lieutenant Governor Walcott and Colonel 
Stanley, Commissioners from Connecticut, came to Albany. 

October 5.—This day Colonel Stoddard, Jacob Wendall, 
Samuel Wells, and Thomas Hutchinson, Commissioners 
from New England, came in. Dined at Renssleur’s, the 
Patroon’s about a mile out of town. It being a general in- 
yitation to the Governor of New York and almost all the 
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gentlemen of the place, we had a large and plentiful dinner. 
In the evening some of the Indians desired to see us. We 
gave them a dram, and told them we were glad to see 
them ; and then they went away. 

This day the Governor invited us to a meeting between 
him and the Indians, to bid them welcome. Before the 
Indians came in, the Governor made some objections to our 
sitting or treating with our hats on. We (the other Com- 
missioners and Indians just coming in) chose to withdraw 
for the present. Thomas Lawrence staid. 

October 6.—Towards evening several Indians came to 
the tavern to see us. They told us two of the barrels of 
powder which were given last year at Lancaster, were dam- 
aged, and that both of them fell to the Cayougas; and they 
desired we would consider of it, and hoped we would make 
them reparation. We told them the powder which was 
given last year, was given as well on the part of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, as well as our province, and we could 
not tell whose powder it was that was damaged, and that as 
this was not a proper place to say more upon that head, we 
would leave it to be considered upon, To which they 
answered they were willing to put us in mind of it, and 
were content that it should rest under consideration. 

October 7.—This morning Murray came to our lodgings 
to request (from the Governor of New York) that we would 
attend a Committee of his Council, with the Commissioners 
from the other Colonies, in order to confer upon the heads 
proper to be said to the Indians; and whether it would be 
most agreeable to the several Commissioners to treat jointly 
or separately with them. Murray and Horsmandon, of the 
Governor’s Council, with all of the Commissioners from 
the several Colonies, met at about 10 o’clock, and after a 
conference of about two hours, we—Kinsey and myself— 
(treating with our hats on, as we afterwards did throughout 
the whole treaty,) agreed to treat separately for our province 
—all the others joining in one speech to be made by the 
Governor of New York. But they desired we would let 
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one of our number be with them, upon drawing up what 
was to be said to the Indians. They produced, and read at 
this meeting, the heads of the speech proposed to the 
Governor, by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs—which 
was agreed by them to be the foundation of what the Gov- 
ernor should say. We objected to their pressing the Indians 
to take up the hatchet immediately. 

October 8.—The Commissioners from New England and 
some of the Governor of New York’s Council, examined 
five Indians, to endeavor to find out the author of the 
alarm among the Mohawks last winter. 

There was a report spread among the Mohawks last 
winter, that the English had agreed to cut them all off by 
surprise. 

October 9.—The Commissioners having yesterday sent for 
our Interpreter without asking our leave or consent, we 
ordered him if he was at any time afterwards sent for, not 
to go without having had an application first made to us. 
Upon which Murray, (one of the Governor’s Council,) this 
morning came in the name of the Governor of New York, 
to excuse what had been already done; and he desired our 
leave for our Interpreter to assist them this day, in their 
inquiry into the author of the alarm among the Mohawks— 
which we readily consented to. The Indians laid the origin 
of that false alarm upon one Andrew Petar, an old Dutch- 
man; but the said Andrew denied on oath that he knew 
anything of it—and all believed him. It now appeared 
pretty clear that Indian Henry, a Mohawk, raised it. 

October 10.—We invited the Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut Commissioners, and several gentlemen to dine with us, 
viz: Philip Livingston, Senior and Junior, Captain Ruther- 
ford, Lechmore, several gentlemen, and the Patroon, who 
did not come—the Governor of New York having invited 
him previously. Immediately after dinner, the Governor 
of New York spoke to the Indians in behalf of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, (the speech was avery long 
one, and was penned by Horsmandon,) from the Patroon’s 
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town house door,—the Indians on boards in the street. 
They finished about dusk. 

The speech was read (before the Governor spoke it,) to 
all the Commissioners from the several Colonies; and we 
were invited to the treaty, but having before concluded it 
would be most advantageous for us to treat separately, and 
the Governor of New York having made some objections 
to our treating with our hats on, John Kinsey and myself 
declined going to it. 

October 11.—Having asked the Governor of New York to 
let us treat separately, and he consenting, we this day de- 
livered to him what we intended to say to the Indians. He 
said he would read it, and give us his sentiments to-morrow 
morning. 

October 12.—The Governor of New York sent back our 
speech to the Indians, to which he said he had no objection. 

The Indians gave the Governor and Commissioners their 
answer. The ceremony of the hall being accommodated 
by the Governor and gentlemen from the other Colonies 
treating with their hats on, we went to this day’s treaty. 
Dined, upon invitation, with the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioners. Towards evening we asked the Governor of New 
York to let us have the 14” instant to ourselves, to treat 
with the Indians—which he agreed to. 

Supped with Colonel Keyler, Mayor of Albany. 

October 13.—Thomas Lawrence, John Kinsey, myself, the 
Patroon, Philip Livingston Jr., James Read, and Lewis 
Evans, rode to the Cohoee Falls. We returned to the 
Patroon’s about 4 o’clock P.M. where we all dined, and 
came to town in the evening. The Governor of New 
York gave his presents to the Indians about 10 o’clock 
A.M., and at night the Indians had a War Dance. 

October 14.—The Massachusetts Commissioners having 
last night received an express, that a party of French and 
Indians had attacked a small fort in New England, at a place 
called the Great Meadow; they desired a hearing of the 
Governor of New York this morning. To which the 
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Governor invited us, and we went. The Commissioners of 
Massachusetts pressed the Governor closely, that he would 
call upon the Five Nations to take up the hatchet against 
the French and Canada Indians immediately. Which the 
Governor declined, by saying that the outsettlements in 
New York Colony are in no condition to resist an invasion 
at present; and therefore pressing the Five Nations to take 
up the hatchet immediately would only be to bring the war to 
our own doors; which (considering their present situation,) 
he would not do, but that he would lay it before the As- 
sembly at their next sitting. Immediately after this meeting 
was over, we spoke to the Indians, and in the afternoon 
received their answer. ’ 

In the evening the Governor of New York returned to 
New York. 

October 15.—This morning we sent for the Indians to 
give them some presents which we had got for them. 
About 10 o’clock A.M. we told them—by word of mouth 
only—to this effect : 

—That though we had spoken to them yesterday, yet we 
had this further to say: 

—That they had several belts in their hands from their 
Brother Onas, to which they had not yet given any answers, 
particularly in what related to Peter Chartiers, and the 
party which had gone against the Catawbas, which we 
recommended to them, that they would consider them as 
soon as possible, and bring us an answer in the spring. 

That when the Governor and Assembly sent us to treat 
with them they considered that the winter was approaching, 
and the Indians, our brethern, might be in want of some 
things necessary for them. Therefore they had ordered a 
sum of money to be laid out for their use, and we had ac- 
cordingly purchased and brought them some goods to 
clothe them; and some powder and lead for them to supply 
themselves with provisions. 

—That this being all we had to say to them at this time, 
we wished them a good journey home. 
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They answered : 

That the affairs of Peter Chartiers and the Catawbas 
were so mixed together that they could not seperate them, 
but that they would consider them both as soon as possible, 
and bring their answer in the spring. 

—That they wished Brother Onas well home, and made 
him a present of a few skins. There were several “ Yo 
hahs,” upon which we parted. 

Having this morning finished our treaty with the Indians, 
we left Albany about 12 o’clock, and about half past 1 
o’clock got aboard our sloop—which we had before sent 
over the Overslaugh, about five miles below Albany. Got 
under sail with a reefed mainsail, with a high North West 
wind; and at 6 o’clock got to Claverack, where we went on 
shore at our Captain’s house, and supped there. In the 
night it blew very hard, so that we could not make sail. 

October 16.—Made sail about daylight, with a pretty high 
wind at North West. Clear and cold. As the day rose it 
proved fine weather. The wind held until we came to 
Crum Elbow, at about 1 o’clock then it fell flat calm; and 
in a little while a small, slight wind sprung up, with which, 
by the help of the tide, we got within about two miles of 
Doctor Coldon’s house—about three miles short of the en- 
trance into the Highlands—where we came to anchor in 
the night. 

October 17.—Early this morning we put Lewis Wane 
ashore at Coldon’s. Some small, variable winds about 
noon. As the tide failed we got to anchor about half way 
through the Highlands, (about two miles short of the place 
where we anchored at going up;) where we went on shore, 
and with the afternoon tide got to Haverstraw. 

October 18.—Light breeze. We got under sail before day. 
It soon fell calm, and we tided it to Frederick Phillip’s, 
where we went on shore, to a small fish-house by the river’s 
side. Thomas Lawrence, going first on shore, saw Philip’s 
son on the beach, but he did not ask him up to his father’s 
house, about a quarter of a mile off, so after a little stay we 
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went aboard again. About 3 o’clock, with a small southerly 
breeze, we got under sail. Towards night it increased into 
a high wind, and made a deep sea. We anchored, at 9 
o’clock, about a mile from New York. 

October 19.—Early this morning we came to New York. 
Peter V. B. Livingston met us as the sloop came to the 
dock, and we all went up to breakfast with him. John 
Kinsey and myself dined with him. 

About 3 o’clock P.M. we set out, and crossed the bay 
with a high South East wind, deep sea, and some rain. At 
5 o’clock we got to the Point House—where we lodged. 
We left Thomas Lawrence and his son at New York. 

October 20.—We set out about 8 o’clock. Dined at Bruns- 
wick, and at night reached Trenton Ferry. 

Cloudy until about 10 o’clock this morning, then clear 
and cool. Fine travelling weather, and good roads. 

At Brunswick we left Conrad Weiser. 

October 21.—Clear. Pretty high North West wind. Cold. 
Set out about 8 o’clock this morning. As the day rose it 
grew cloudy and colder. About 2 o’clock I reached Fair 
Hill, and found my family in good health. 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF SAINT TAMMANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY FRANCIS VON A. CABEEN. 


(Concluded from Vol. XX VI. page 463.) 


On May 3, 1788, appears in the daily papers the adver- 
tisement of Edward Pole, as a real estate broker, and the 
chief property that he offers for sale is a tavern called “The 
Wigwam,” situated on the east bank of the Schuylkill at 
Race Street. 

“ Edward Pole, 
‘*Notary Public, Conveyancer, Merchantile Broker, 
‘* At his office in Market street, near the Court House, Philadelphia, 
‘* He has also opened 
‘* An Office for the Registering, Purchase, and Sale of Real Estates. 
‘*To Be Sold, 

‘* That elegant situation the noted tavern called the Wigwam, Upon 
the banks of the Schuylkill, 2 miles from the Court House. 

‘‘There are on the premises, a Brick House, 21 by 22, with a stone 
one adjoining 18 by 30 feet ; the brick building consists of a very hand- 
some, well finished Parlour 20 by 21 feet, with two well finished Cham- 
bers, and two Garrets, lathed and plastered, with two Piazzas round the 
same, and a Balcony with turned Ballustrades, from which may be 
seen the city of Philadelphia; a good Cellar and a Pump of Water at 
the door. The stone building consists of a Parlour and Kitchen ad- 
ioining, with a Room over the whole, and an oven. 

‘There is also on the premises, a new Frame Building, built of the 
very best cedar and white oak, and finished in the modern style, 40 by 
20 feet ; the lower floor consists of a Dining Room 34 feet long, with a 
Bar Room adjoining, also two Plunging and two Shower Baths, each in 
separate genteel rooms ; in the second story is a Room well finished 20 
feet by 30, calculated for a Dancing Room, or the Entertainment of a 
large Company with a convenient Drawing Room adjoining ; the third 
floor has three Lodging Rooms, the whole being well finished, lathed 
and plastered, under which is a complete Cellar or Kitchen with a 
Fire-Place and every Conveniency. 
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i ‘(On the premises is a good Stable, also an excellent Garden of half 
| an acre well laid out, and stocked with an assortment of the best grafted 
i} Fruit Trees, such as Peaches, Plumbs, Cherries, Pears, &c. together 
with a collection of valuable Flower Roots, in the ground; there is 
4 also an Orchard adjoining well stocked with an assortment of grafted 
i Apple Trees, which is enclosed by a Board Fence 7 feet high, and the 
' | Garden is under a Palisade Fence 7 feet high; in the orchard are 
eight well finished Summer Houses, one of which is elegantly finished 
after the Chinese taste. 
‘*The whole commands a beautiful and extensive prospect up and 
i down the river Schuylkill, with a view of the bridges over the middle 
and upper ferries, being situated in the middle between the two; a 
i plenty of fishing and fowling in the different seasons of the year, and 
' the whole being a pleasant retreat for a gentleman retiring from business / 
in the heat of summer. i 
‘This place being so well known renders it unnecessary to say much ) 
relative to it. By paying part of the purchase money down, some time . 
i will be given for the payment of the remainder.’’ 





The advertisement shows plainly that our Secretary of the 
Saint Tammany Society had met with misfortune and had to 
seek his living in this way, consequently there is no more 
| mention of his place as being the head-quarters of our So- 
ciety. The exact meeting-places this year are not given, 
and we judge that the great controversy over the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution was being felt by our brethren ; 
for when the Federal Commission came before the people 
of Pennsylvania, a very thorough and careful writer says, 
“ An issue was raised, something was at stake; and the 
Whig Party was quickly rent in twain, slanders were set 
up—The name of Whig fell for a time into disuse, and 
under the appellation of Federalists and Antifederalists, 
the two sections of a once harmonious part drew farther 
and farther apart, and began a contest on a national scale.” ' 
There are no toasts or names given; all we have in the 
; way of a record of them is the following: 
: “ Thursday being the first of May, a variety of social cir- 
cles composed of citizens of this place and New Jersey, 
assembled on the banks of the Delaware and Schuylkill, to 


1 History of the People of the United States, McMaster, Vol. II. p. 454. 
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commemorate the anniversary of King Tammany, the Tu- 
telar Saint of America. A gentleman of New Jersey and 
one of the party at Lilliput, wrote the following Song in 
honour of the day, which was spent with great conviviality.” ' 


‘¢¢Tune—A Dauphin’s born, &c. 


‘* «How happy thus once more 
To hail returning spring ! 
Friends, welcome to our shore, 
And cheerful be the day: 
Join every voice with loud acclaim, 
Our Guardian’s praise to sing ; 
Echo round his grateful name, 
Let hills and valleys ring. 
For Tammany demands our song, 
Then swell the votive strain, 
His name shall float along 
The breeze that sweeps the plain. 


‘¢*Whilst vanquished monsters grace 

The saints of distant lands, 

No fabled tales we trace ; 

For still recorded stands 

How Tammany, in ages past, 

Subdued our fathers’ foes, 

Till he, worn down with age at last, 

A sainted hero rose : 
Such was the chief who claims our song, — 
Then swell, &. 


‘* No wild ambitious strife 

His equal mind could charm ; 

No sullen scorn of life, 

Impell’d his vengeful arm, 

Nor caprice or revenge could lead 

His steadfast heart astray ; 

If justice doomed his foes to bleed, 

Reluctant he’d obey : 
Such was the prince who claims our song,— 
Then swell, &c. 


1 Independent Gazetteer, May 3, 1788. 
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‘¢ «When first our wandering sires, 

Transplanted freedom here, 

Bright burn’d his council fires, 

Their sinking hopes to cheer ; 

No ambush’d murder stain’d the wild, 

Or midnight guile betrayed ; 

Whene’er the mighty chieftain smil’d, 

Ordained his pow’rful aid : 
Such was the prince who claims our song,— 
Then swell, &c. 


‘«« His native force of mind 

Piere’d the incumbent gloom, 

And thus in stile refind, 

Portray’d our future doom : 

Our tawny race, though fierce and bold, 

Your sons shall overwhelm ; 

And long shall they in freedom hold 

This rich, extensive realm : 
Such was the Saint who claims our song,— 
Then swell, &c. 


‘*¢ As through a misty cloud, 

(And here he drop’d a tear) 

I see a hostile crowd 

Their bloody banners rear ; 

Like you indeed the warriors seem, 

But oft they’re wrapt in fire : 

How dreadful do their lightnings gleam, 

And ah! your sons retire : 
Such was the chief who claims our song,— 
Then swell, &c. 


‘<*¢ With aspect fierce he gaz’d 

Then wild with rapture cry’d, 

Your foes recoil amaz’d, 

To shelter on the tide ; 

And who is he serenely great 

Who leads your columns on? 

But here was clos’d the book of fate, 

Or he’d read Washington : 
Such was the Saint who claims our song, — 
Then swell, &c. 
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‘¢ «Still in returning May 
His rights shall be our care, 
And hallow’d be the day, 
In each succeeding year : 
Our sons shall sing his sainted name, 
Till time shall be no more, 
Now hovy'ring on the wings of fame, 
He marks and guards this shore. 
Thus Tammany demands our song, 
Then swell, &c. 
‘¢ «TANTROBOBUS. 
“* LILLIPUT WiawamM, May ist. 1788."’ 


Virginia kept the day, however, and their toasts show 
how they stood upon the prominent question of the day, 
and North Carolina is in line with Virginia; their conclud- 
ing toast, it will be noticed, is to the Federal Club. 


“ Petersburg, May 3. 

“ Thursday last being the anniversary of the American 
Tutelar Saint, the same was celebrated by the militia of 
this town who paraded and marched to an adjacent spring 
where an entertainment was provided; at which the fol- 
lowing toasts were drank attended with a discharge of 
cannon &c. 

“1. St. Tammany. 

“2. The virtuous sons and daughters of St. Tammany 
wherever dispersed. 

“3. The United States. 

“4, General Washington. 

«5. To the memory of those heroes who fell in defense 
of American Liberty. 

“6. The Surviving heroes who were engaged in the same 
noble cause. 

“7, The King of France and other allies of the United 
States. 

“8. The Marquis de la Fayette. 

“9, May a firm and impartial Federal Government be 
established. 
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“10. True patriotism. 

“11. Universal benevolence. 

“12, May the agriculture, commerce and manufactures 
of America flourish forever. 

“13. The Militia of the United States.” 


“ Wilmington (N. C.). 

“ Thursday last the first of May, being St. Tammany’s 
day, the Tutelar Saint of America, the Federal Club met 
at Mr. Patrick Brannan’s agreeable to rule, where an ele- 
gant and sumptuous dinner was provided for the occasion. 

“They enjoyed the day in the greatest good humor and 
cheerfulness, and amity crowned the festive evening. 

“The following toasts were given by their worthy and 
respectable President, A. Maclaine, Esq., which were drank 
with sincere energy by the sons of St. Tammany. 

“1. United States. 

“2. St. Tammany and the Friends of America. 

“3, General Washington. 

“4. Doctor Franklin. 

“5, Unanimity and steadiness to the councils of the 
United States. 

“6. The friends of liberty. 

“7, North Carolina. 

“8, Governor Johnson. 

“9, May industry and integrity characterize the inhabit- 
ants of North Carolina. 

“10. Wilmington and the trade of Cape Fear. 

“11. Our great men good, and good men great. 

“12. Injuries in dust, Friendship in marble. 

“13. The Federal Club. 

“ An itinerant gentleman, who participated of the above 
agreeable entertainment, observes, that it was with the most 
pleasing satisfaction he saw so numerous a company, com- 
posed of men from all nations (the majority of whom were 
adopted sons of our tutelar Saint) unite to celebrate the 
first of May in this land of liberty; and after truly enjoy- 
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ing the day, separated with spirits highly exhilorated, and in 
the greatest unanimity and good humor ; not the least symp- 
tom of discord appearing through the whole.” 


“ Harrisburg, (Virginia) May 1. 

“Yesterday evening, being St. Tammany’s eve, Col. Noll, 
at the head of a few of the militia and principal inhabitants 
of the town, hoisted a liberty pole, with a flag, thirteen stars 
and the New Constitution in large letters on it; the militia, 
with some of the principal farmers at their head, with farm- 
ing utensils on their shoulders, drums and other music play- 
: ing, fired thirteen rounds; after which they went to the 
| house of Mr. Brewer Reves, and spent the evening in the 
greatest mirth and good humour imaginable.” ' 


a erence 


From the above notices it is evident that Virginia boasted 
of at least two Saint Tammany Societies within her borders. 

An event took place on July 4 of this year—the Federal 
Procession—in which two gentlemen of our Society, Peter 
Baynton and Colonel Isaac Melcher, appeared in Indian 
dress in the procession. Following our usual custom to 
give everything in which our Patron Saint’s name appears, 
we copy the poem that appeared in the press of the day: 


“ An address intended to have been spoken by Mr. Hallam at 
the Theatre in Philadelphia on 4th of July 1788. 


‘¢ Far as the sun extends its genial ray, 
Each nation boasts her consecrated day ; 
Some visionary saint, some monarch’ s birth, 
Gilds the blest morn, and wakes to annual mirth : 
The stately Spaniard yields his pride of names, 
Once in each year, to smile upon St. James, 
Saint Dennis gives the word! behold all France 
Lost in the ecstasy of song and dance. 
Flush’d with the grape, Saint Patrick’ s sons appear, 
And with his birth-day lasted all the year ; 
‘Oh he’s a jewel of a saint—no rigid numper— 
But dead himself gives life to ev’ry bumper !’ 








? Penna, Mercury and Penna, Packet, May 24, 1788. 
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‘Hoot, hoot, man’ quoth the Scot ‘a’ these are bairns o’ dross, 
Nae worth a bawbie, compar’d wi’ Andrew on his cross,’ 


Nor is the festal day to realms confin'd 

By science honor’d and by arts refin’d ; 

The Savage tribes their jubilee proclaim, 

And crown Saint Tammany with lasting fame. 
E’en the poor Negro will awhile resign 

His furrows, to adorn Saint Quaco’s shrine; 

For one bright hour of joy forego complaint, 
And praise his tyrant, while he nails his saint. 
But while the dupes of legendary strains 

Amuse their fancy, or forget their pains, 

While mimic Saints a transient joy impart, 
That strikes the sense but reaches not the heart, 
Arise, Columbia !—nobdler themes await 

Th’ auspicious day, that sealed thy glorious fate : 
A nation rescu’d from oppression’s soil, 

And freedom planted in a purer soil ; 

By worth enobled, and by valor grac’d 

(The ball of empire rolling to the west), 

Lo! a new order in the world arise 

And thy fair fame spread boundless as the skies ; 
Yet as the tale of triumph we renew, 

To patriot virtue yield the tribute due ; 

With fond remembrance, each revolving year, 
To martyr’d heroes shed the grateful tear ; 

And with the fragrant wreath of laureate bloom 
Adorn the warrior’s ever honor’d tomb ! 

’Midst these sad rights the moral let us trace, 
That points the soldier’s fire, the statesman’s grace ; 
From Warren and Montgomery catch the flame, 
And follow Lawrence in the track of fame. 

Is there a child who urg’d the arduous strife 
For liberty (thou dearer boon than life !) 

Is there a heart to truth and virtue form’d, 

By pity soften’d and by passion warm’d, 

That seeks not here a monument to raise, 

To speak at once, their country’s grief and praise? 
Recording history their deeds shall tell ; 

On the rich theme the muse enraptur'd dwell 
To future worlds examples shall supply, 

And with the glist’ning tear fill beauty’s eye. 
Thus when revolving time shall sanctify the name, 
And Washington great favorite of fame ! 
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By some enraptur’d bard recall’d to view, 

In sons unborn your feelings shall renew ; 
See! as the story of his life is told, 

His courage charm the young his worth the old ; 
His martial feats the Veteran admires ; 

The patriot bosom glows as he retires ; 
While all mankind in admiration lost, 
Strive who can follow or applaud him most ! 
Go, sons of liberty ! assert your fame ! 

And emulate the Greek and Roman name ; 
The prize of arms by virtue be maintain’d 
And wisdom cultivate what toil has gain’d ; 
Thus shall the sacred Fane of Union stand, 
And this day’s Independence bless the land !’’ 


In the year 1789 we have to content ourselves with an 
ode that appeared on May 1 and a school announcement 
of an entertainment given by it, one of the numbers being 
an ode to Tammany, and this is the sum total of the notice 
in the newspapers of what was done in Pennsylvania on 
behalf of Tammany. They do give, however, a very fair 
account of the New York Society’s meeting, and it is from 
this meeting that the New York Tammany Society dates its 
existence, although, as we have shown, it had a meeting 
two years earlier at Hall’s,in New York. Norfolk, Virginia, 
has a Tammany attraction this year which is recorded in 
our papers. Tammany’s memory was honored on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, however, by forty gentlemen who 
dined at the Fish House of the State in Schuylkill on May 
1, which is what is called their opening day, and our 
friend Hiltzheimer was there and notes some of those who 
were present,—viz., George Ross, Benjamin Chew (the elder), 
Richard Peters, William Lewis, Jonathan Penrose, Josiah 
Hewes, J. Wheeler, and Tench Francis. Some of the above 
we know to have been present at previous celebrations of 
the Saint Tammany Society. 

An interesting history of the New York Society can be 
found in Harper’s Magazine. While we differ entirely with 


1 Vol. XLIV. p. 685. 
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the author concerning the history of the old chief Tammany 
and the history of the Society in this city, the part that 
refers to the New York organization we will refer to later; 
the whole is too long for insertion here and beyond the 
scope of this article. 

There are a good many misstatements in that part ot 
the article that refers to the early history of the Tammany 
Society outside of New York. One particularly glaring 
we give: “The Pennsylvania troops of Washington’s com- 
mand were the first to inscribe ‘St. Tamanend,’ afterward 
corrupted for the sake of euphony to St. Tammany, upon 
their banners.” 

William Mooney was the first head of the New York 
Tammany Society, and we quote from the article referred 
to as follows : 

“ Mooney was an Irishman by descent, an American by 
birth, and a ‘ Whig’ in politics, having been a leader among 
the ‘Sons of Liberty’ or ‘ Liberty Boys,’ as the members of 
the well known organization of rebel sympathizers during 
the Revolution were called. After the war he went into 
business as an upholsterer, first on Nassau Street, afterwards 
on Maiden Lane, and still later on Chatham Street. He re- 
mained an active partisan all his life, and was rewarded for 
his devotion to politics by being finally brought by it to 
the almshouse. Seeing that the Indian name was popular 
and was likely to stick in spite of them, Mooney and his 
associates prudently threw Columbia over, accepted the red 
chief as their divinity, remodeled their constitution, and 
christened their organization, by way of compromise, the 
‘Tammany Society or Columbian Order.’ By that name 
they secured first in 1805, sixteen years after its establish- 
ment, an act of incorporation.” 


“A Song for St. Tammany’s Day. 


‘¢On Schuylkill’s banks how sweet to rove! 
Fidelia by my side ; 
The nymphs and swains in every grove 
Walk like bridegroom and bride. 
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‘* Behold yon cott in gayest mood! 
Doth cleave the silver wave ; 
Whilst boys behind each corps of wood, 
Their limbs do freely lave. 


‘* The variegated hills and dales ! 
Are drest in lively green ; 
The orchards and embroider’d vales, 
With richest flowers are seen. 


‘* The little lasses dance and sing ! 
And in the alcoves play ; 
All nature now is on the wing ! 
In all the pride of May.’’ 


“ New York, May 14. 

“Last Tuesday, being the 12th inst. (or the Ist of May 
old style), was the Anniversary of St. Tammany, the Tutelar 
Saint of America. On this occasion marques, &. were 
erected on the banks of the Hudson, about two miles from 
the city, for the reception of the Brethren of that Society, 
and an elegant entertainment provided, which was served 
up precisely at 3 o’clock. 

«« After dinner patriotic Toasts were drank, under thirteen 
discharges, to each toast, from a Maron Battery. 

“The number which attended this festival was very 
respectable, and afford, to the first institutors of that Society, 
a happy presage of its growing importance and respecta- 
bility. 

“The afternoon was spent in the utmost harmony, and 
the genuine spirit of conviviality and fraternal affection 
presided to the last. 

“ After singing a number of songs, adapted to the occa- 
sion, and smoking the Calumet of Peace, each member 
retired to his own Wigwam and Hunting Ground, in hopes 
of meeting, on the next Anniversary, in the same brotherly 
and affectionate manner, to commemorate the glorious deeds 
and achievements of their renowned Patron.” 
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“‘ Norfolk, May 6. 

“Friday last, being the Anniversary of St. Tammany, 
was noticed here by the gentlemen Volunteers, who paraded 
and went through their exercise with the usual military 
paraphernalia, which always carries a pleasing effect. In 
their evening march through the town, three gentlemen of 
character in this borough preceded the company in the 
dress and resemblance of Indian Chiefs; and after spending 
the day, with the utmost festivity and good humour, they 
proceeded in form to the Theatre, and saw the comedy of 
the Miser, with the Agreeable Surprise.” 


No record of the Sons of Saint Tammany appears in the 
Philadelphia papers in 1790. Instead of it, on May 15, we 
find the following: 


“ New York, May 13. 

“ Yesterday the Sons of St. Tammany met at Bardin’s 
Tavern in their Indian-dress, and the insignias of the Society ; 
from thence they marched in Indian file through several of 
the principal streets of the city, and then proceeded to the 
new Presbyterian Church, where an elegant oration was 
delivered by Dr. Smith, to the approbation of the crowded 
and numerous audience. A collection at the same time 
was made for the benefit of the prisoners in gaol. After 
which, the company marched out of the city, to Campbell’s 
Tavern; where they sat down to a dinner provided for their 
entertainment. After dinner a number of toasts were drank 
—Music and Song, harmony and conviviality, with an In- 
dian dance, concluded the day, to the great satisfaction and 
amusement of the numerous spectators.” 


On May 25 appears a notice of the business meeting of 
the New York Tammany Society, as follows: 


“New York, May 21. 

“On the evening of the first Monday of April, annually, 
agreeably to the Constitution, the election of the officers ot 
the Society of St. Tammany and Columbian Order is held, 
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and the ballots estimated on the Monday evening subsequent 
to their annual festival. In conformity to this establishment 
the ballots were estimated on Monday evening last, when it 
appeared that the following persons were duly elected, viz. 


“ Sachems. 
“ JaMES TYLEE, Epuraim BRAsHER, 
“ Witi1AM Mooney, Antuony Post, 
“ JoTHAM Post, Tuomas Ivers, 
“ Witt1am W. GILBERT, FREDERICK STYMETS, 
“ WituiaM Pirr Smita, Matacur Treat, 
“ JoHN CAMPBELL, GABRIEL FuRMAN, 


“ Joun Srae, Jun. 
“Tuomas Asu, Treasurer. 


“ Jonn SNowpDEN, Jun. Sec. 


“The Grand Sachem will be elected, by the body of 
Sachems, from among themselves, on Monday evening 
next,” 


To show that the New York Society was copied pretty 
closely in many ways from the first Saint Tammany Society 
of Philadelphia, which, it will be remembered, entertained 
the Indian Chief Cornplanter and his braves, we quote the 
following : 


‘‘But what at the outset assisted Tammany more than anything else 
was a purely accidental occurrence ; it became the means of saving the 
country from a bloody war. The Creek Indians on the Southwestern 
frontier had grown troublesome and the government then just entering 
on its work with a heavy debt and an impoverished people was particu- 
larly anxious for peace. In 1790 a delegation of the Creeks was in- 
duced to visit New York, then the seat of the Federal Government, 
that a talk might be had with the President. The result of the con- 
ference it was supposed would greatly depend on the first impression 
produced on the minds of the savages and their entertainment afterward. 
Luckily the Tammany Society had an abundant supply of paint and 
feathers, and Washington hit upon the happy expedient of engaging it 
to do the agreeable to the brawny visitors. Accordingly when the 
Indian embassy reached the city it was conducted to the Tammany 
Wigwam, where all the members of the Society were waiting to receive 
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it with painted faces and full aboriginal outfit. The Creeks were 
delighted with their reception ; and as during their stay the Tammany 
members retained their Indian dress and devoted themselves exclusively 
to their entertainment, the result was a very satisfactory treaty and the 
preservation of peace. 

‘* The affair was of great service to Tammany, particularly as in con- 
sequence of it the Society was supposed to enjoy the countenance of 
Washington. Even many influential Federalists joined it and continued 
to retain at least a nominal membership for quite a period afterward. 

‘* Washington, as usual, made use of the tools that were at hand to 
accomplish his ends, and he was certain that what he wanted would be 
secured by the means used, for he was a close observer of events of the 
day and, as we have previously written, was in Philadelphia not long 
after the visit of Cornplanter to the Philadelphia Tammany Society 
and had learned how much those Indians had been impressed by the 
courtesies shown them, so he was hardly trying an experiment when he 
delegated to the New York braves the entertainment of the Creeks."’ 


Our patriotic and social Society was now decadent, al- 
though efforts to keep alive the memory of Tammany are 
evinced by the following in 1791: 


“ Artillery Orders. 


“The Battalion of Artillery are to parade, conformably 
to the Laws of this Commonwealth, on Monday the 2nd of 
May next: and as several citizens, who belong to the corps, 
wish to celebrate the Anniversary of St. Tammany on that 
day, the Battalion will therefore be formed on the Artillery 
Ground at eight, and the roll called precisely at nine o’clock 
in the morning of the said day. 

“ JEREMIAH FisueEr, Captain, 


“ Commandant of Artillery. 
‘¢ April 15, 1791.” 


The establishment of the New York Tammany Society 
or Columbian Order as a political body took place in 1789, 
and a branch of this organization was instituted here in 1795. 

It is not in the province of this article to treat of either of 
these organizations, but in an address appearing in the 
Philadelphia branch is the following : 
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“ War in the Wigwam.' 


‘Last Thursday evening, the arbitrary and despotic proceedings of 
Leib, Duane, his son, and their minions, in the Tammany Society 
exceeded all possible description, and stands unexampled in the most 
despotic government of the world. 

‘Tt is the intention of your correspondent to give a brief statement 
of the proceedings of this Society from its commencement to Thursday 
night last, and that the public may form a proper estimation of the 
conduct and principles of the parties mentioned, and hereafter referred 
to. It must be remembered that most of them were members of a 
democratic society, held in Philadelphia in the year 1795; that they 
brought forward a resolution in that society, and supported it against the 
will of the majority, relative to the western insurrection, which de- 
stroyed the harmony of its members, introduced anarchy and confusion, 
and finally broke it up ; and let it be understood, that Leib and Duane 
were the principals in accomplishing the total and final destruction of 
that numerous society ; and it may be asserted on good information, 
that those men have introduced confusion and created disturbance in 
every society in Philadelphia which they have belonged to since. The 
Tammany Society was next formed by an active citizen of Philadel- 
phia, in pursuance of a dispensation from the Tammany Society of 
New York, now in his possession.—A number of respectable citizens 
were initiated. M. Leib was anxious also to become a member, but the 
active part he took in the dissolution of the democratic society was yet 
fresh in recollection ; his application was postponed from time to time, 
advocates for him at length increased, and he obtained admission. 

** Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur cum illis, 

‘* We before stated, that many of the Revolutionary heroes after the 
struggle with Great Britain entertained views of self-aggrandizement— 
that the Society of Cincinnati, a privileged order, was erected for that 
purpose—that the Society of St. Tammany was instituted in New York, 
to antagonize the aristocratical effect of the Society of Cincinnati—that 
upon the suppression of popular societies in Pennsylvania, the New York 
Society of St. Tammany enlarged themselves by an affiliation in this state 
—that as long as there was an external foe, the good effect of this affilia- 
tion was evident, notwithstanding the necessity of conclave and mystery. 

‘* As soon as the necessity of conclave and mystery ceased, upon the 
establishment of equal political rights, the Tammany Society became a 
pest to the community, serving only as the engine of individual aggran- 
dizement ; this will appear in the sequel. 

“Tn '94, the members of the Democratic Society were forced to dis- 





1 Freeman’s Journal, April 10, 1805, 
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solve that body, from a certainty that their every movement was 
watched, and that the most trivial step savoring of opposition to the ad- 
ministration, whether such as granted by the great charter of the con- 
stitution, or as usurped by them, would be made as a handle for perse- 
cution and destruction. Such was the temper of the times, that an open 
expression of private sentiment was frequently considered as bordering 
upon treason—these times have passed—may they never again recur. 

‘‘The election of ’99, the memorable victory which placed our 
patriot M’Kean in the first station in this commonwealth, fixed the 
friends of equal political rights on vantage ground. After that im- 
portant era, alas now forgotten by men who owe their present prosper- 
ity to the victory, no danger was to be apprehended as to personal 
safety from British intrigue, for the grand promoters of it were irrevocably 
defeated in this state. The Society of Cincinnati now no longer excited 
emotions of fear in the republican breast ; for though not arrived at the 
age of puberty, she was already paralised by second childhood. 

‘‘The Society of Tammany was now only to be feared. From the 
necessity of self preservation, the members had resorted to secrecy ; and 
in the progress of the association, the Society had embraced at least 500 
members—all bound together by the same ties—all engaged to support 
the same cause—the avowed cause of republicanism. What a derelic- 
tion from their professions, what a contrast have their late proceedings 
evinced? The republicans have become victorious, no dangers remain 
to their cause but in the misapplied energies of that very association 
which had added certainty to their united efforts. The Tammany So- 
ciety alone, having no external enemy to overturn, and aided by its 
secret forms, was destined to become a scourge of the people. 

‘‘An avowed political society, nurtured in secrecy, must in times ot 
prosperity be in constant danger of the secret management of cunning 
and factious members. The Tammany Society is led by these men ; 
and the natural consequences of such associations, led by such men and 
in similar times, have marked the fate of the Columbian Order. 

‘Tt has been observed, that the exigencies of the times forced the 
association. Democratic citizens were collected from every quarter of 
the state to assist in its views. The energies of the original sons of 
Tammany were not exerted without effect—the external foe was over- 
come. The defeat was so decisive that even the wavering were inspired 
with confidence. Had the unnatural forms of the institution been laid 
aside—forms which were caused by a depraved state of society—had 
they been dismissed when their baleful causes were exterminated, all 
had yet been well. But they were still retained—the spirit which gave 
the zest to the meetings no longer was called forth. The Society re- 
mained without a definite object. At this time, had the sons of Tam- 
many adjourned sine die, much credit would have been saved to them 
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and much anxiety to the people—for the votaries of mummery and 
empty fame would not have had the opportunity of casting a ridiculous 
shade upon the institution, nor could they, as they have since done, 
made it an engine for the oppression of their fellow citizens. 

‘‘Nothing now remained but a stupid mummery, disgusting to men 
of reflection, and directed by a political mountebank, whose poisonous 
drugs have only been transferred from the bodies to the minds of his 
fellow citizens. The men of sense and discernment gradually dropped 
off, and but a select few remained to offer the homage of their high con- 
sideration to their new Deity at the ‘going down of the sun.’ Indeed, 
to the reflecting mind, the sun of the society appeared to be set, for 
every semblance of consistency had been banished by the factious few 
who were working their own aggrandizement upon the former credit, 
and by means of the magnitude of the affiliation. It was now not 
necessary to be an American to become a son of Tammany, for the 
magic yell of the wiskinky, so savage was it, could convert the sons of 
Erin into Aborigines of the American wilds, though the sun of America 
had not yet warmed them to their hearts. Patriots who had avowedly 
fled their native soil to find safety in this, and who proposed to return to 
their homes when it should no longer be a hanging matter, were, by the 
virtue of the tomahawk, dubb’d savages of the first order—Men who 
could not, under our laws, be citizens for years, readily found seats in 
this honourable body, where the influence over the elective franchise has 
been greater than in any other known association in this country. In- 
stances of rejected applicants may have occurred; but when they did, 
the rejected candidate merited his fate. In these cases, indeed, the 
blackballs were not idle, though the greatest man in the society may 
have been the brother and advocate of the candidate. Thus far, a la 
Duane, we give the devil his due. 

‘* We now find the order assuming quite new features and the descend- 
ants of Kilbuck conversing in a transatlantic tongue. A learned 
stranger would not have been esteemed ridiculous, if, upon initiation in 
this body, he had pronounced, that the ancient language of Ireland was 
that of the aborigines of America. 

‘*We have no intention to reflect upon the Irish as a nation—we 
sympathize with them as an oppressed and esteem them as a brave peo- 
ple; but we take the liberty of feeling as national as themselves; and 
though on proper occasions we would not hesitate to join the hands of 
St. Patrick and St. Tammany, yet we feel a conscious rectitude, when 
we aver, that no one man can, at the same time, be of both families. 
There can be no solid objection against an association of citizens of differ- 
ent nations, if their views are ought besides political ; but considering 
politics to be the main spring of the St. Tammany Society, it was highly 
improper to admit aliens. No circumstance can place this position on 
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higher grounds than a retrospect of some recent transactions of this 
formidable body. 

‘*We have already stated, that many of the founders of this associa- 
tion had discontinued to meet their brethren. These were men of tried 
republicanism, prominent in the democratic cause, and who having at- 
tained the re-establishment of civil liberty, became disgusted with the 
puerile forms of the institution. This desertion was not unheeded by 
our malevolent and active demagogues. The new Grand Sachem who 
had been trimming and twisting in the Democratic Society in ’94, and 
who had joined the Columbian Order but in a tardy way, now thought 
the time propitious for his talent of intrigue. At a meeting composed / 
of his minions, whose introduction into the society had been his con- 
stant care, behold him appointed Grand Sachem. One step to aggran- 
dizement was thus obtained, if the suffrages of the friends of such a man 
can possibly be matter of exultation. The political influence of this 
situation was great, and particularly with the democrats who were not 
fully apprised of the moral character of the Grand Sachem—and though 
the modesty of this exalted officer may never have permitted him openly 
to apply this influence to his own private advantage, this policy was not 
so strictly followed by his own friends.—Prominent in moral, prominent 
in social virtues, the intrigues of the debased society made him still 
more prominent, by raising him to the scaffold near the place, on the 
day, and at the hour, usual for the punishment of capital offenders. 
That the 12th of May should have occurred on Saturday was truly un- 
fortunate ; but that at one o’clock the scaffold and the centre square 
should have been pitched upon by the officious friends of the Grand 
Sachem is really lamentable. —Elevations on that day of the week, time 
and place, have frequently been the rewards of equal merit. 

‘«But how did he become orator of the day, who was so meritoriously 
despised by his fellow citizens? By intrigue! Dr. Porter was openly 
appointed. But this would not tally with the intentions of the Grand 
Sachem.—Dr. Porter was duped or overawed, and yielded to the hero 
of the scaffold. The advocate of those scaffolds with which the Aurora 
now threatens the community.’’ 


The other side ot the story, that of the Philadelphia 
Tammany Society or Columbian Order, is as follows: 


“ Extract from History of the Society, 
‘The virtues of the generous Indian chief pointed him out as a fit 
patron to a body of sturdy Whigs, who, during the Revolution, asso- 
ciated to commune over the affairs of their country and to enjoy a cheery 
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hour amidst the horrors of British desolation, and ‘from this fountain 
sprung forth many waters ;’ after the Revolution, the association was 
preserved to commemorate what it had been originally instituted to 
cherish and sustain and had nearly vanished with the spirits of those 
who went to join the great spirit; but successive vicissitudes—the occu- 
pation of the western posts—the British depredations, and the treaty 
intrigues of 1798-4—the reign of terror in 1797—and the disorders 
stirred up in this state by men ‘between whom there were but slight 
shades of difference,’ at the period of the Louisiana purchase—from 
time to time, by awakening apprehension, have successively contributed 
to keep this society constantly organized, a body of vigilant, steadfast, 
and faithful public watchmen. This society has, in fact, been the prin- 
cipal rallying point of republicanism through the political storms of past 
years—and on Thursday, perhaps, exhibited, for number and character, 
as respectable and independent a body of men as can be found in any 
part of the union,” ete. 


It is true that some of the members of the Sons of Saint 
Tammany entered this political organization, as can be seen 
from the following notice. It is also well to note that our 
Edward Pole had risen to high estate in it. We can see in 
this notice, as well as in previous facts that we have given, 
that the society of which we have written met its death 
from that serpent, Politics, which kills all patriotic or social 
organizations into which it is allowed to crawl. 


‘¢ Philadelphia ' 
‘Tammany Society Orders. 

‘Information having been received by the Fathers of the Council ot 
the Tammany Society or Columbian Order of the death of our late 
father William Coates, you brothers Leinan, Thos. F. Peters, John 
Meer, Benj. Nones, and Thos. P. Jones are hereby appointed a com- 
mittee of arrangements &c., 

‘* EDWARD POLE, father of the Council.” 


As Philadelphia is known through the length and breadth 
of this broad land as the Birthplace of Liberty, it has been 
our desire to show that here also was born the first patriotic 
and social organization in the country, the Sons of Saint 


? Aurora, April 29, 1802, 
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Tammany, about which so little was known either of the 
Society or its Patron Saint. We believe we have established 
our claim in the foregoing, and we trust that this article will 
be the means of bringing forth from hidden nooks more 
data to enrich the history of good old Saint Tammany and 
his merry and patriotic sons. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DAY-BOOKS OF DAVID EVANS, 
CABINET-MAKER, PHILADELPHIA, 1774-1811. 


[David Evans, for many years the leading cabinet-maker of Phila- 
delphia, in 1791 removed from Cherry ‘‘Alley,” between Third and Fourth 
Streets, to a new building he erected on part of the lot on Arch Street 
on which stands the Arch Street Theatre. His Day-Books, covering the 
years 1774-1811, recently presented to the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, contain many interesting entries, and tell us of the various 
articles of furniture made for our ancestors, as well as the styles of coffins 
used at their burials. The manufacture of Venetian blinds was also 
an important branch of his business.] 


1774. Sept. 12. Clement Biddle, 1 Mahogany Sofa, £5. 
1775. April 12. Adam Hubley, 1 Pembroke Table, £3.6. 

Sept. 27. Thomas Lawrence, 1 Breakfast Table, £3. 

1776. May 18. I moved into James Watkin’s house; on Aug. 11, he 
went to Europe. 

July 20. United States of America, 161 sets of Tent Poles 4/6 
each; Capt. Francis Wade, 4 Camp chairs, Tent 
poles and pins. 

Aug. 12. Charles Thomson, a Reading Desk for Congress, £1.5. 

Nov. 29. Making Benches for the Jew Synagogue. 

1777. Jany. 16. Ornamenting Brig. Gen. Mercer's Coffin with plate 
and handles and attendance at funeral, £5. 

April 14. Richard Peters, 1 large Chest, £7.3. 

April 20. Zachariah Brant, my apprentice, enlisted in Capt. 
Henderson’s Company, 9” Battalion Col. Anthony 
Morris, without my consent. 

May 12. John Justice absconded from my shop and entered the 
army as Ensign of 11" Battalion, without my appro- 
bation. 

July 4. Charles Thomson, 1 large writing Tab;e, £2.1.8. 

Sept. 26. The British army marched into the city. 

Oct. 4. A very heavy battle at Germantown. 

1778. Feb. 26. Lieut. [Fred. W™] Hoysted 64" Regt., making a box 
for camp equipage. 

1779. May 1. Henry Hill, making Mahogany Sideboard, 4 ft. 6 in. 
long. 

July 14. Estate George Ross, Esq’, Mahogany Coffin, inscrip- 
tion plate, handles & case, £175. (Cont. cy.) 
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1780, Feb. 


Sept. 


1781. May 
June 


July 
Dec, 


1782. April 
1785. April 
1786. Jany. 
Jany. 
April 
June 


1787. May 


Sept. 


1788, Feb. 


April 
May 


June 


Aug. 


Ri, 


12, 


14, 
19, 
29. 


27. 


16. 


81. 


28. 


This day Isaac Bell dug on the Commons a con- 
siderable depth, by order of David Rittenhouse and 
D* William Smith, and found frost at 3 ft 7} inches 
below surface. This Winter is allowed to be by 
many people the hardest ever known, and as severe 
as the hard winter of forty years ago. 

Estate William Allen, late Chief Justice, making his 
Coffin of Mahogany, with plate, horse hire, and 
attendance on the corpse from Mount Airy, £13. 

Library Co. of Philadelphia, making and staining a 
frame. 

Tench Coxe, high-post bedstead and Walnut Bureau. 

Capt. Audubon, making a house for his squirrels. 

Tench Coxe, making 10 Gothic back Chairs, 1 Dining 
Table 4 ft., 1 Dining Table 3 ft.,1 sideboard 4 ft., 
1 Card Table, 2 Poplar Bedsteads, 1 Knife box, 1 
plate-tray, 1 Mahogany bedstead, fluted posts, 2 
Pine Kitchen tables. 

Estate Samuel Morris, making his coffin of Mahogany 
with handles. 

State Lottery, making 6 boxes. 

Dr. Bass making a Walnut Medicine Chest, £5.12. 

Henry Pratt, making a writing desk, folding top, £6. 

Ordered by Michael Gratz, small planed boards, on 
which to make cakes for the Passover for Jewish 
congregation. 

Estate Gen. J. Philip DeHaas, making a mahogany 
coffin and case for deceased, £11. 

Made a sign for a man at corner Market and Sixth 
street—the sign of ye Greyhound. 

Hon. John Penn, making a Walnut Coffin for Sabina 
Francis, a servant of his uncle Thomas Penn late 
Proprietor, £6. 

Gen. D. Brodhead, making Mahogany Coffin for wife, 
£8.10. 

Edward Burd, 2 Mahogany Card Tables. 

William Lucas, making Mahogany clock case, with 
fluted corners, 

Joseph Crukshank, Mahogany Dining Table, claw 
feet, £5.10. 

Made a coffin for William Churchill Houston Esq., 
of Trenton, who died at Geiss’s Tavern on Frank- 
ford road. 
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1788. Sept. 1. Estate James Allen, to making a Mahogany Coffin 
for the deceased, with inscription plate and handles ; 
ordered by his grandfather Thomas Lawrence Esq., 
£8, 

1789, June 29. Dr, Ewing, making a large Mahogany clock case for 
the University of Pennsylvania, £11, 

Oct, 15. Estate John Lukens (Surveyor General), making a 
Mahogany Coffin and handles for deceased, £8.10. 
N. B. This coffin was 2 ft. 3 in. over the shoulders, 

Nov. 26, This morning a fire broke out next door to the Bunch 
of Grapes, in Third street near Arch—consumed 
the house in which were eight persons, five of 
whom got out, and three, the widow Preston and 
her two sons were burned before assistance could be 
given. Making a coffin for the three remains found 
in ruins £1,17,6, abated 15/. 

1790. June 18, Making 6 Venetian Blinds for Alderman’s Room at 
new Court House, £27. 

Sept. 16. D* George de Benneville, 1 Bureau-table, £3.15. 

Dec. 8, State of Pennsylvania, making a new blind for 
Senate Chamber in the State House, £5. 

Dec. 9. Philadelphia County Commissioners—6 Venetian 
Blinds for Congress, with plain fronts in Senate 
Chamber and Committee Rooms in County Court 
House at £4.10 each—9 do. for Arch windows 
down stairs in the House of Representatives of U. 
8. at £6. each. Lengthning 5 Blinds, 3 tossils 
etc., £2. 50 spitting boxes for Congress, £6. 5. 

Dec. 15. Made a blind for office Secretary of Congress, in the 
West wing of the State House, £2. 5. 

Dec. 81. State of Pennsylvania, to making a Mace for the Ser- 
geant of Arms of the Senate, £4.10. 

1791. Jany. 15. Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, 1 Walnut Cupboard, 1 
Mahogany Arm chair, 1 bedstead painted green. 

Feby. 8. David Rittenhouse, 1 chair, £6. 

July 12. State of Pennsylvania, repairing 2 Ven. Blinds in 
the Supreme Court Room, by order of the Judges, 
£3.10. 

Oct. 81. John Adams, Vice President, 2 Mahogany boards to 
fix Clusters; repairing Mahogany Dining Table 
£10.1. 

[On November 9 David Evans moved from Cherry 
Street to the house he erected on the north side 
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1791. 


1792. 


1793. 
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Dec. 9. 
April 18. 
May 5. 
May 21. 
June 65. 
June 16, 
Aug. 11. 
Nov. 6. 
Nov. 20. 
Dec. 26 
Jany. 8. 
March 7. 
March 19. 
March 26. 
June 2, 


of Arch Street, above Sixth, now the site of the 
Arch Street. Theatre. ] 

Bank of the United States—making a clock case for 
the Directors’ Room, £4. 

Spanish Minister, repairing a Card-table. 

Adam Hoopes, making 8 cases for Surveying instru- 
ments, for use in the Genesse country. 

Gen. Knox, making boxes, painting slats, and Blinds 
for the War Office of U. 8., £24. 

Mathew Clarkson, making 2 Venetian Blinds, £4.10. 

Estate Col. Richard Fullerton, making deceased a 
coffin covered with cloth, lined, inscription plates 
and handles, £14. He was born July 4, 1757. 

Samuel Bettle, 1 Mahogany Card table, £3.10. 

Estate Thomas Riche, Lacing in best manner, full 
trim’d, with inscription plate, Cherrubs &c. for 
coffin of deceased, £4. 

Mr. Randolph, Attorney General U. 8., making a 
coffin for his black servant, £2.5. 

Stephen Page, Mahogany coffin, Inscription plate, 
Flower-pots, handles, for his wife, £8.10. 

John Nixon, repairing 14 Chairs, £2.2. 

[Jany. 29. This is the first Winter-like day this 
season—it snows and is very cold. The Winter 
heretofore has been much like April. There was a 
Shad caught in the Schuylkill about the 16th of 
this month, which was cooked at Erwin’s public 
house on Market street. ] 

Daniel. Rundle, making a Coffin for his wife Ann 
Rundle, covered with Black Cloth, lined with 
white Flannel, Inscription plate, Flower pots and 
Cherrubs, Handles, and full laced, £15. 

Died at his place 7 miles from the city Dr. George 
De Benneville Senior. He was born in France 
1708, and lived from the youthful time of his life 
until his last hour, an exemplary, religious life, and 
was buried in his family burial ground March 24, 
1793, aged 91 years. 

Estate Dr. George De Benneville Sr, making a Wal- 
nut Coffin and case, £5.10. 

This night the frogs began to croak. 

United States, sundry work done at Treasury Office, 
£8.7.6. 
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1798. July 12. Estate Joseph Shippen, making a Mahogany Coffin 
for deceased with Breastplate and Handles, £8.10. 

Bank of Pennsylvania, 6 Blinds for windows, £25. 

Estate Dr. James Hutchinson, making a Mahogany 
Coffin for deceased, £7.10. 

Sept. 11. Estate of my brother Richard Gardner, a Walnut 
Coffin, £3. He died of Yellow Fever. Was a 
Clerk in the Bank of Pennsylvania and an admi- 
rable accountant. Buried in Friends’ Ground. 

Oct. 18. My family, consisting of myself, my wife and five 
children, Anne, Sally, Rebecca, John and Eleanor, 
(my son Evan went there a few weeks before), went 
to Dr. George De Benneville’s, near the city, where 
we were kindly received and remained three weeks, 
while the plague raged in the city. 

Nov. 11. This day opened my shop, which has been closed 
about two weeks owing to epidemic fever. 

Nov. 29. County Commissioners of Philadelphia, Repairing 
Blinds of Senate Chamber and Congress Hall, £8. 

Dec. 2. United States, cleaning Chairs, Tables and Furniture 
in Congress Hall, £9. 

1796. Jany. 16. United States of America, making Platform in Con- 
gress Hall larger and hanging 2 Doors, £8.15. 

Feby. 4. Estate Jane Chevalier, making for deceased a Mahog- 
any Coffin, with Inscription plate, Handles, Cher- 
rubs &c., £10, 

Feby. 19. Postmaster General, making Book case for his office, 
£5.12. 6. 

April 80, Col. Richard Graham of Virginia—making for de- 
ceased a Mahogany Coffin, with plate, flower pots 
and Cherrubs, £15. 

Aug. 19. Estate John Foulke M.D. making deceased a Mahog- 
any Coffin with Silver handles, £8.10. 

Sept. 16. Anthony Morris, making a Mahogany Coffin for his 
daughter Deborah, £8.10. 

1797, July 14, Estate Caleb Emlen—making deceased a Mahogany 
Coffin with silver Handles, £8.10. 

Nov. 1. On Sept. 6, I left the City and went to Bristol town- 
ship with my family, and returned this evening. 
Resided at Roberts’s school house, while Fever was 
in the city. 

1798. March 5. Estate Col. Adam Hubley—making a Mahogany Cof- 
fin, with plate and Handles, £10.10. 


s© 


Aug. 
Sept. 


> 
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1798. 


1799. March 19. 


1801. 


1802, 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


1808, 
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Aug. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


July 


Sept. 


June 


Oct. 


Jany. 


April 


July 


July 


July 
July 


Aug. 


2. 


4, 


se 


80. 


12, 


28. 


Estate Col. Innes—making him Mahogany Coffin, 
plate, Handles and Lace £15. My attendance 
bringing the corpse from the country £1.10. Mus- 
lin for winding sheet, £1.10. 

Estate John Mayo, of Virginia, 1 Walnut Coffin, £6.10. 

My son Evan Evans sailed for Batavia on the ship 
Jefferson, Capt. E. E. Morris, as Doctor. 

[Sept. 24. I moved with my family to Eleventh street 
between Arch and Race on account of the epi- 
demic Fever, and returned to my house Oct. 19th. ] 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, to making 1 Mahogany Bureau 
table £7.10, as a compensation for my son Evan 
Evans’ ticket of admission attending his Lectures 
for 1798. 

John Sergeant, 1 Book case with sash-doors, £8.5. 

Shipped on the Sloop Highland, Capt. Hand, for 
Gen. Dearborn, 16 Venetian Blinds, for the War 
Office, Washington D. C. $9. per Blind. 

Estate Gen. Jacob Morgan—making for deceased a 
Coffin covered by black cloth, lined with flannel 
and laced, £18.15. Case £2.5. 

United States—6 Venetian Blinds for the Captain’s 
cabin of frigate Philadelphia, Capt. Bainbridge, $45. 

Blair McClenachan—Mahogany Coffin, with plate, 
handles and laced edge, for wife, £11.5. 

Rev. James Abercrombie—making a coffin covered 
with cloth, lined with flannel, plate, flower pots, 
cherrubs, handles, for his wife, £15. 

Estate Edward Shippen, Chief Justice—making for 
the deceased a Coffin covered with cloth, lined, 
plate, handles and laced, £20.12. 6. 

Estate of Jacob Drayton, late of South Carolina,— 
making for deceased a Coffin of Mahogany, with 
plate handles and full laced, £15.8. 

Estate Abraham Markoe—making a coffin covered 
with cloth, lined with flannel, plate, handles and 
laced, with case, £22.10. 

Dr. Barton, 2 Venetian Blinds for his front parlor 
windows, £9. 

Estate Henry M. Muhlenberg—a Mahogany Coffin 
with plate handles &c. for deceased, £11.5. 

Estate Gen. John Shee, late Collector of the Port, — 
making a Mahogany Coffin &c. £11.5. 
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1808. Oct. 


1809. May 


1810. Jany. 


June 


June 


6. 


8. 


20. 


14. 


Richard Bache, making a Mahogany Coffin for wife, 
£10.10. 

Estate Samuel Breck, making a covered coffin, han- 
dles plate and lined, £18.15, 

Estate Benjamin Chew—making a Coffin for deceased, 
covered with black cloth, lined, plate and handles, 
£18.15. Case £2. 5. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church, Race St.,—16 Venetian 
Blinds @ £11.5 per Blind. 

Estate Dennis Hogan, late Major, British Army— 
making him a cloth covered Coffin, lined, plate, 
handle, laced and trimmed, Cherrubs &c., £18.15. 





————————————— 
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HOW PRESIDENT JEFFERSON WAS INFORMED OF 
BURR’S CONSPIRACY. 


BY JAMES MORRIS MORGAN, 


In an article entitled “Interesting Letters of George 
Morgan and Aaron Burr,” in the October number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA MaGazIne, the writer states that it was the 
judges of the court then sitting at Canonsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, who gave President Jefferson the information con- 
cerning Burr’s conspiracy. The historical facts of the case 
were as follows. 

A year before Burr disclosed his intentions to Colonel 
Morgan he had passed through Pittsburg. Colonel Mor- 
gan, learning of his proximity, wrote, inviting him to Mor- 
ganza. The letter reached Pittsburg some hours after Col- 
onel Burr had departed for the East, and was delivered by 
the messenger into the hands of Colonel Morgan’s son 
Thomas, then residing in Pittsburg. At his trial Colonel 
Burr endeavored in the cross-examination of General John 
Morgan to prove that his unfortunate visit to Morganza was 
made at the solicitation of his, John Morgan’s, father, but 
he was reminded that the invitation had been written a year 
previously, had never been delivered, and was at that mo- 
ment, with the seal still unbroken, lying in the drawer of 
Thomas Morgan’s desk. How Burr became aware of its 
existence is one of the many mysteries of this celebrated 


case. 

So far as Burr’s epistle to Colonel Jonathan Rhea is con- 
cerned, it will be seen that the letter itself bears evidence 
that the men he mentions as being willing to give testimony 
derogatory to the characters of Colonel Morgan and his 
sons were people of no standing in the community, and, such 
as they were, they did not appear in court. 
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Burr and Colonel Morgan had been friends and were in- 
timate in the army and served together at Valley Forge. 
Colonel Morgan has left it on record that he thought Burr 
one of the most accomplished men he had ever met, and 
he often expressed his great desire that his sons should 
know him, and consequently was delighted when the man 
known as ‘‘ Count” Willie brought the note saying that 
Colonel Burr, accompanied by Colonel Dupiester, a Ger- 
man military adventurer, was to arrive at Morganza the 
next day. 

Colonel Morgan believed that Burr had been unjustly 
treated in the Hamilton affair. Himself a duellist, Burr 
had his entire sympathy in that unfortunate affair. It will 
be remembered that Colonel Morgan was the second of Gen- 
eral Conway in his duel with General Cadwalader, grow- 
ing out of the Gates or Conway cabal against Washington, 
although he was an adherent of Washington and an inti- 
mate personal friend of Cadwalader, whose second he after- 
wards was in his controversy with General Reed. Besides, 
Colonel Morgan’s eldest son, John, had recently been court- 
martialed and dismissed from the army for challenging 
General Arthur St. Clair to mortal combat. When Aaron 
Burr saw how indignant Colonel Morgan became when he 
commenced to unfold his treasonable intentions, he sud- 
denly stopped, put his note-book in his pocket, and retired 
to his bedroom. It was then eleven o’clock at night. The 
next morning; without bidding his host adieu and without 
waiting for breakfast, he mounted his horse and rode away. 

Colonel Morgan immediately consulted his life-long friend, 
Colonel Neville, who suggested that he should confide in the 
judges, and they advised him to inform President Jefferson 
without delay. He did so, and the following letters bear 
unmistakable testimony as to who gave the first information 


concerning Burr’s intentions. 


‘WASHINGTON, Mar. 26%, 1807 
“Sir: 


“Your favors of Jan. 19 and 20 came to hand in due time, but it was 
not in my power to acknowledge their receipt during the session of Con- 
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gress. Gen. Gage’s paper I have filed with that on Pensacola, in the 
War Office, and Hutchin’s map in the Navy Office where they will be 
useful. I tender you my thanks for this contribution to the public ser- 
vice. The bed of the Mississippi and the shoals on the coast change so 
frequently as to require frequent renewals of the survey. Congress 
authorized a new survey of our whole coast by an act of the last ses- 
sion. 

“ Burr is on his way to Richmond for trial, and if the Judges do not 
discharge him before it is possible to collect the testimony from Maine 
to New Orleans there can be no doubt where his history will end. To 
what degree punishments of his adherents shall be extended will be de- 
cided when we shall have collected all the evidence and seen who were 
cordially guilty. The Federalists appear to make Burr’s cause their 
own and to spare no efforts to screen his adherents-—their great mortifi- 
cation is at the failure of his plans—Had a little success dawned on him, 
their openly joining him might have produced some danger : as it is, I 
believe the undertaking will not be without some good effects as a whole- 
some lesson to those who have more ardour than principle. I believe 
there is reason to expect that Blennerhasset will also be sent by the 
Judges of Mississippi to Virginia—Yours was the very first intimation 
I had of their plot for which it is but justice to say you have deserved 
well of your country. Accept my friendly salutations and assurances 
of great esteem and respect. 

‘TH, JEFFERSON 

‘*CoLt. GEORGE MorGAN.”’ 


“* MONTICELLO Jan 26, 1322 

‘«T have duly received, dear Madam, your favor of the 10“ with the 
eloquent circular and address to your patriotic and fair companions in 
good works. I well recollect our acquaintance with yourself personally 
in Washington valued for your own merit as well as for that of your 
esteemed father. Your connection too with the family of the late Col’ 
Morgan is an additional title to my grateful recollections, he first gave 
us notice of the mad project of that day, which if suffered to proceed 
might have brought afflicting consequences on persons whose subsequent 
lives have proved their integrity and loyalty to their country. The effort 
which is the subject of your letter is truly laudable, and if generally 
followed as an example, or practised as a duty, will change very advan- 
tageously the condition of our fellow citizens and do just honor to those 
who shall have taken the lead in it. No one has been more sensible than 
myself of the advantage of placing the consumer by the side of the pro- 
ducer, nor more disposed to promote it by example, but these are among 
the matters which I must now leave to others. Time, which wears all 
things, does not spare the energies either of body or mind of a presque 
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Octogénaire. While I could, I did what I could, and now acquiesce 
cheerfully in the law of nature which by unfitting us for action, warns 
us to retire and leave to the generation of the day the direction of its 
own affairs. 

‘‘The prayers of an old man are the only contributions left in his 
power. Mine are offered sincerely for the success of your patriotic 
efforts and particularly for your own individual happiness and pros- 
perity. 

‘*TH. JEFFERSON 

‘‘Mrs. KATHARINE DUANE MorRGAN.”’ 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
CONTRIBUTED BY MAJOR WILLIAM H. LAMBERT. 


[The following copies of several original autograph letters of Abraham 
Lincoln, in the collection of Major William H. Lambert, have not 
previously appeared in print. At the stated meeting of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, January 12, 1908, Major Lambert delivered an 
address on ‘‘Some Letters of Abraham Lincoln,” in which these and 
other valuable letters were exhibited.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. } 


SPRINGFIELD, Sept. 14, 1856 
Henry O’Conner, Ese., 


MuscatingE, Iowa. 

Dear Sir 

Yours, inviting me to attend a mass meeting on the 28rd 
Inst is received. It would be very pleasant to strike hands 
with the Fremonters of Iowa, who have led the van so 
splendidly, in this grand charge which we hope and believe 
will end in a most glorious victory—All thanks, all honor to 
Iowa!! But Iowa is out of all danger, and it is no time 
for us, when the battle still rages, to pay holy-day visits to 
Iowa—I am sure you will excuse me for remaining in 
Illinois, where much hard work is still to be done— 

Yours very truly 
A. LINcoLN 
Especially Confidential 
SPRINGFIELD, ILis. June 19, 1860 

Hon. Sam* Gatioway, 
My pear Sir 

Your very kind letter of the 15th is received—Messrs. 
Follett, Foster & Co’s Life of me is not by my authority; 
and I have scarcely been so much astounded by anything, 
as by their public anouncement that it is authorized by 
me—They have fallen into some strange misunderstanding 
—I certainly knew they contemplated publishing a bi- 
ography, and I certainly did not object to their doing so, 
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upon their own responsibility—I even took pains to facilitate 
them—But, at the same time, I made myself tiresome, if 
not hoarse, with repeating to Mr. Howard, their only agent 
seen by me, my protest that I authorized nothing—would be 
responsible for nothing. How, they could so misunderstand 
me, passes comprehension—As a matter, wholly my own, I 
would authorize no biography, without time, and opertunity 
[sic] to carefully examine and consider every word of it; 
and, in this case, in the nature of things, I can have no such 
time and opertunity [sic]. But, in my present position, 
when, by the lessons of the past, and the united voice of all 
discreet friends, I can neither write or speak a word for the 
public, how dare I to send forth, by my authority, a volume 
of hundreds of pages, for adversaries to make points upon 
without end—Were I to do so, the Convention would have a 
right to re-assemble, and substitute another name for mine— 

For these reasons, I would not look at the proof sheets— 
Iam determined to maintain the position of of [sic] truly 
saying I never saw the proof sheets, or any part of their 
work, before its publication— 

Now, do not mistake me—I feel great kindness for Messrs. 
F. F. & Co—do not think they have intentionally done 
wrong. There may be nothing wrong in their proposed 
book—I sincerely hope there will not—I barely suggest that 
you, or any of the friends there, on the party account, look 
it over, & exclude what you may think would embarrass the 
party—bearing in mind, at all times, that I authorize nothing— 
will be responsible for nothing—Y our friend, as ever 


A. LINcoLN 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 
Hon. Sec. or INTERIOR Oct. 14. 1861 
Dear Sir: 


How is this? I supposed I was appointing for Register 
of Wills a citizen of this District. Now the Commission 
comes to me “ Moses Kelly, of New Hampshire. I do not 
like this— Yours truly 

A. LINCOLN 
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EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, July 25, 1864. 


Wm. O. SNIDER 
The cane you did me the honor to present. throough [sic] 
Gov. Curtin was duly placed in my hand by him. Please 
accept my thanks; and, at the same time, pardon me for 
not having sooner found time to tender them. 
Your Obt. Servt. 
A. LINCOLN. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, July 25, 1864, 
Gov, CurTIN, 

Herewith is the manuscript letter for the gentleman who 
sent me a cane through your hands. For my life I can not 
make out his name; and therefore I cut it from his letter 
and pasted it on, as you see. I suppose [sic] will remember 
who he is, and I will thank you to forward him the letter. 
He dates his letter at Philadelphia. 


Yours truly 
A LINCOLN 
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SELECTED LIST OF NAVAL MATTER IN THE LIBRARY 
OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS, 


[The books, pamphlets, and manuscripts here catalogued are restricted to 
the period before the Civil War. Well-known histories, like Cooper’s, biog- 
raphies, government documents, and memorials to Congress are omitted. 
Trials by courts-martial are merely listed alphabetically under names of de- 
fendants, with initials of cities of imprint, together with dates. ] 


GENERAL HIsTORIEs. 


The Naval Temple: containing a complete History of the 
Battles fought by the Navy of the U. 8.: 1794-1815. With en- 
gravings. Ed. 2. Boston, 1816, 8°, pp. 322. 


United States’ Naval Chronicle. By Charles W. Goldbor- 
ough. Vol. 1. Washington, 1824, 8°, pp. 395 + xii. 


American Naval Battles: being a complete History of the 
Battles fought by the Navy of the U.S.: 1794-1815. With 21 
engravings. Boston, 1831, 8°, pp. 278 + 1. 

Ditto, 1837: 20 engravings. 


Naval Magazine. Edited by C. S. Stewart. (Parts of Vols. 
land 2.) N. Y., 1836-1837, 8°. 


The Book of the Navy; comprising a general History of the 
American Marine; and particular accounts of all the most 
celebrated Naval Battles: 1776-1842. By John Frost. With 
appendix. Engravings from drawings by William Croome. 
N. Y., 1843, 8°, pp. 344. 


The Navy of the United States: 1775-1853; with a brief 
History of each vessel's service. By George F. Emmons, 
U.S. N. With list of private armed vessels, of revenue and 
coast survey vessels, and principal ocean steamers belonging to 
citizens of the United States in 1850. Washington, 1853, 4°, 
pp. 208 + 1. 
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Extracts relating to the origin of the American Navy. Com- 
piled by Henry E. Waite. Boston, 1890, 8°, pp. 34. 


Earty History anp SpeciaL Treatises, To 1815. 


a. 1775-1812. 


Ship Registers for the Port of Philadelphia: 1726-1775. 
(Penna. Mag., July, 1899-Jan. 1903. Unfinished.) 


Marine Rules and Regulations. Printed by John Fenno. 
N. p., 1798, 8°, pp. 8. 


Address to the People of the United States, on the policy of 
maintaining a permanent Navy. By an American Citizen. 
Phila., 1802, 8°, pp. 51. 


History of the War between the United States and Tripoli, 
and other Barbary Powers. Salem, 1806, 12°, pp. 144. 


War in Disguise; or, The Frauds of the Neutral Flags. [By 
James Stephen]. N. Y., 1806, 8°, pp. vi. + 1+ 215. 
Ditto, Second American edition: N. Y., 1806, 12°, pp. 228. 


Thoughts on the subject of Naval Power in the United States 
of America; and on certain means of encouraging and protect- 
ing their commerce and manufactures. Phila., 1806, 8°, pp. 35. 


The Toecsin ; or, The Call to Arms! An Essay: being an en- 
quiry into the late proceedings of Great-Britain, in her unjusti- 
fiable attack upon the liberty and independence of the United- 
States of America. Charleston, 1807, 8°, pp. 22. 

Signed: By a Native of South-Carolina. 


American Encroachments on British Rights; or, Observations 
on the importance of the British North American Colonies, &c., 
&c. By Nathaniel Atcheson. New edition. London, 1808, 8°, 
pp. 32-98 ; 361-400. 


American Question: a letter from a calm observer [George 
Joy] to a noble Lord on the subject of the late declaration rela- 
tive to the Orders in Council. London, 1812, 8°, pp. 16. 
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The dispute with America, considered in a series of letters from 
a Cosmopolite to a Clergyman, London, 1812, 8°, pp, viii + 218 
+1. 
b. Histories of the War of 1812. 


Historical Register of the United States. 4 vols. Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, 1814-1816, 8°. (Vols. 3 and 4 edited by 
T. H. Palmer.) 


Sketches of the War between the United States and the 
British Isles. Vol. 1. Rutland, Vermont, 1815, 8°, pp. 496. 


Inquiry into the merits of the principal Naval Actions between 
Great-Britain and the United States since June 18, 1812. By 
William James. Halifax, N.S., 1816, 8°, pp. vi + 102. 


The Naval Monument, containing official and other accounts 
of all the Battles fought between the Navies of the United States 
and Great Britain during the late War; and an account of the 
War with Algiers, with 25 engravings, Also naval register. 
Boston, 1816, 8°, pp. xvi + 2 + 318 + 2. 


Full and correct Account of the chief naval occurrences of the 
late War between Great Britain and the United States of 
America; preceded by a cursory examination of the American 
accounts of their naval actions fought previously, and appendix, 
Plates. By William James. London, 1817, 8°, pp. xv + 528 + 
cexvi + index. 


Official Letters of the military and naval Officers of the United 
States during the War with Great Britain: 1812-1815. With 
some additional letters and documents. Edited by John Bran- 
nan. Washington, 1823, 8°, pp. 510. 


c. Personal Narratives and Specific Events: War of 1812. 

Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean, by Captain 
David Porter, in the U.S. frigate Essex: 1812-1814. Ed.2. N. 
Y., 1822, 8°, 2 vols. Engravings. 


Personal narrative of events by sea and land; 1800-1815... . 
By a Captain of the [British] Navy. Portsmouth [England], 
1837, pp. vii + 186, 16°. 

VOL, XXVIL—®5 
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Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Vol. VIII. 
Containing the Minutes of the Committee of Defence of Phila- 
delphia: 1814-1815, Philadelphia, 1867, 8°, pp. 428. 


Journal kept on board the U.S. frigate “Constitution,” 1812, 
by Amos A. Evans, Surgeon U.S.N. Contributed by A. W. 
Evans, Elkton, Md. (Pennsylvania Magazine, Vol. 19, 1895, pp. 
152-169 ; 374-386 ; 468-480.) 

The same reprinted: Phila., 1895, 8°, pp. 43. 


Statement of the seizure of the British schooner Lord Nelson, 
by an American vessel of War: June 5, 1812. Hamilton, 1841, 
4°, pp. 30. 


Correspondence in relation to the capture of the British brigs 
Detroit and Caledonia: October 8, 1812. Now first published. 
Phila., 1843, 8°, pp. 29. (Edited by J. D. Elliott.) 


Anticipation of marginal notes on the Declaration of Govern- 
ment of Jan. 9, 1813, in the American National Intelligencer. 
N.p., n.d., 8°, pp. 488-538. (With Correspondence, pp. 249- 
277.) 


The Battle of Lake Erie; or, Answers to Burges, Duer and 
Mackenzie. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Cooperstown, 1843, 12°, 
pp. 117+ 1. 


Battle of Lake Erie: discourse before the R. I. Historical So- 
ciety, Feb. 16, 1852. By Usher Parsons. Ed. 2. Providence, 
1854, 8°, pp. 36. 


Oration on the fortieth anniversary of the Battle of Lake Erie: 
Newport, R.I., Sept. 10, 1853. By George H. Calvert. Cam- 
bridge, 1853, 8°, pp. 40. 


Brief sketches of the Officers who fell in the Battle of Lake 
Eric. By Usher Parsons. From the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register. Albany, 1862, 8°, pp. 13. 


Military and topographical Atlas of the United States; in- 
cluding the British possessions and Florida. With list of the 
military districts, a register of the army, and a list of the Navy 
of the U.S. By John Melish. Phila., 1813, 8°, pp. 6+ 34+ 18 
+ 29 + 44. 
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Narrative of the Capture of the U.S.’ brig Vixen by the 
British frigate Southampton, and of the loss of both vessels off 
Conception Island. . . . By one of the Vixen’s crew, in a letter 
toa friend. N. Y., 1813, 8°, pp. 36. (Reprint, by W. R. Lewis: 
Devon, Pa. 1884.) 


Collection of sundry publications and other documents, in re- 
lation to the attack upon the private armed brig General Arm- 
strong, of New-York, at the island of Fayal: Sept. 26, 1814. 
N. Y., 1833, 12°, pp. iv + 55. 


Treatise containing a plan for the internal organization and 
government of Marine Hospitals in the United States ; together 
with a scheme for amending and systematizing the medical de- 
partment of the Navy. By William P.C. Barton. Phila., 1814, 
8°, pp. xxv + 244. 


The first Cruise of the U.S. frigate. Essex, with a short ac- 
count of her origin and career until captured in 1814. Prepared 
by Capt. George Henry Preble. From Essex Institute Histori- 
cal Collections. Salem, 1870, 8°, pp. 108. 


OccASIONAL TREATISES: DisciPLINE &c. 1815-1860. 


Personal narrative of Travels in the United States and Can- 
ada in 1826. With remarks on the American Navy. By Fred. 
Fitzgerald De Roos. London, 1827, 8°, pp. xii + 207. 


The Naval Chaplain, exhibiting a few of American efforts to 
benefit Seamen. By the author of Conversations on the Sand- 
wich Island and Bombay Missions &. Boston, 1831, 24°, pp. 
136, 


Polemical Remonstrance against the project of creating the 
new office of Surgeon General in the Navy of the U.S. By 
William P. C. Barton. Phila., 1838, 8°, pp. ix + 37, 


Remarks on the Home Squadron, and Naval School. By a 
gentleman of New-York. N. Y., 1840, 8°, pp. xii+ 40. 


Inquiry into the necessity and general principles of reorgani- 
zation in the U.S. Navy, with an examination of the true 
sources of subordination. By an Observer. Boston, 1842, 8°, 


pp. 46. 
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Statutory History of the Navy Hospital Fund, with remarks 
on hospital expenses. , . . By William P. C. Barton, Washing- 
ton, 1843, 4°, pp. viii + 80. 


Brief sketch of the plan and advantages of a sectional float- 
ing Dry Dock, combined with a permanent stone basin and 
platform &c., for the United States Navy. N. Y., 1844, 8°, pp. 32. 


The Navy. Hints on the Re-organization of the Navy... . 
N. Y., 1845, 8°, pp. 71. 


Naval. Examination of “A Reply to ‘Hints on the Re- 
organization of the Navy.’” WN, Y., 1845, 8°, pp. 38. 


Essay on Flogging in the Navy... . N. Y., 1849, 8°, pp. 56, 


A few practical Reflections on the Grog Ration of the U.S. 
Navy. By an old Officer of that service. N.p., 1849, 8°, pp. 16. 


Naval. A brief history of an existing Controversy on the sub- 
ject of assimilated Rank in the Navy of the U.S. By W.S. 
W.R. Phila., 1850, 8°, pp. 108. 


A Glance at the Re-organization of the Navy of the U.S.... 
Compiled in the busy moments of a late Lieutenant. Wash., 


1855, 8°, pp. iv + 17. 


The Executive Power of Removal; with especial reference to 
military and Naval Officers. Wash., 1856, 8°, pp. 62. 


Visitation and Search; or, An historical sketch of the British 
Claim to exercise a maritime Police over the vessels of all na- 
tions, in peace as well as in war, with an enquiry into the expe- 
diency of terminating the eighth article of the Ashburton 
Treaty. By William Beach Lawrence. Boston, 1858, 8°, pp. 


ix + 218. 


Assimilated Rank in the Navy: its injurious operation, N. P, 
n. d., 8°, pp. 11. 


Description of the Naval Automaton, invented by J. A. Etzler, 
and patented in America and Europe. Phila., n. d., 12°, pp. 16. 
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Cruises &c, 1815-1860. 
(With Brief of Title to Philadelphia Navy Yard : 1875.) 


Two years and a half in the Navy; or, Journal of a Cruise in 
the Mediterranean and Levant on board of the U.S. frigate 
Constellation: 1829-1831. By E.C. Wines. Phila., 1832, 12°,2 
vols. 


Synopsis of the Cruise of the U.S. Exploring Expedition : 
1838-1842. By Charles Wilkes. Delivered before the National 
Institute: June 20, 1842. Wash., 1842, 8°, pp. 56. 


The Flag Ship; or, A Voyage around the World, in the U.S. 
frigate Columbia; attended by her consort the sloop of war 
General Adams, and bearing the broad pennant of Commodore 
George C. Read. By Fitch W. Taylor. N. Y., 1840, 12°, 2 vols., 
pp. 388 + 406. 


Journal of the Cruise of the U.S. ship Ohio, Isaac Hull com- 
mander, in the Mediterranean: 1839-1841. By F. P. Torrey. 
Boston, 1841, 24°, pp. 120. 


Account of the late attempt at Mutiny, on board the U.S. brig 
Somers. ... Boston, 1842, 8°, pp. 24. 


Mutiny of the Somers. (Two pamphlets: N. Y. 1843.) 


The Cruise of the Somers: illustrative of the Despotism of 
the quarter deck; and of the unmanly conduct of Commander 
Mackenzie. N. Y., 1844, pp. 102, 12°. 


The Navy’s Friend; or, Reminiscences of the Navy ; contain- 
ing Memoirs of a Cruise in the U.S. schooner Enterprise. By 
Tiphys Aegyptus. Boston, 1843, 8°, pp. 45. 


Narrative of the last Cruise of the U.S. steam frigate Mis- 
souri, and of the conflagration at Gibraltar. By William Bolton. 
 N, Y., 1844, 8°, pp. 31. 


Bombardement et entiére destruction de Grey-town par les 
forces navales des Etats-Unis d’Amérique: le 13 juillet, 1854. 
Recueil A. Paris, 1856, 8°, pp. 65+ 1. (Par Philippe-Auguste de 
Barruel-Beauvert.) 
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Abstract of title to tract of land situate in the First Ward of 
Philadelphia, belonging to the United States of America, and 
known as the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Phila., 1875, 8°, pp. 73. 





Courts Marriat, Personan Vinpications, &c. 
(Alphabetical, under Defendants.) 





Name. Date of Trial. Imprint. 

Abbott, Joel B. 1822 
Baldwin, Aug. 8. 1857 W. 1857 
Ballard, Hy. E. 1842 P., n. d. 
Barron, James 1821 W. 1822 

" « dal. 1808 N. p. 1822 
Bartlett, Wash. A. 1857 N. Y. 1857 
Bier, G. H. 1851 N. Y. 1851 
Binney, Amos B. 1822 
Coxe, J. R. 1833 P. 1834 
Elliott, Jesse D., and O. H. Perry: 1821 B. 1834 

6: “ Charges against, by Barton N. p. 1839 

* “ Defence of N. p., n. d. 

. “ Speech at Hagerstown 1843 P. 1844 
Fleming, Charles E. 1857 ~—s P.: 1857 
Hall, John P. . W., n. d. 
Hull, Isaac 1822 W. 1822 
Inman, W™ W., n. d. 
Latimer, W™ K. 1857 W. 1857 
Lindsay, Geo. F. 1841 P, 1842 
Long, Andrew K. 1857 Carlisle, 1857 
Mackenzie, Alex. 8. N. Y. 1844 
Maffitt, J. N. B. 1857 
Mercer, W. R. Leesburg, 1857 
Morris, Commodore N. Y. 1804 
Parker, Foxhall A. P., n. d. 
Phillips, Isaac 1798 B. 1825 
Porter, David 1825 W. 1825 

(4 pamphlets, ranging from pp. 50 to pp. 580.) 

Riell, Robert B. 1857 W. 1857 
Ritchie, Robert 1856 P, 1857 
Shaw, Thompson D. 1857 W. 1857 
Voorhees, Philip F. 1845 W. 1845 
Wager, Peter 1857 W. 1857 


Wilkes, Charles N, p., n.d. 
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PICTURES. 


Destruction of the Augusta [on the River Delaware: 1777. Oil 
painting. Also small prints of the same. ] 


Combat mémorable entre le Pearson et Paul Jones, doné [sic] le 
22 Tbre, 1779, le Capitaine Pearson comendant le Serapis et 
Paul Jones commandant le Bon hofiie Richart, et son Esca- 
dre. Augsbourg, [1780?] (Title repeated in German). 
Richard Paton pinxit: Lugduni. Gravé par Balth. Frédé- 
ric Loizel. [Colored]. 


The Engagement of Captain Pearson in His Majesty’s ship 
Serapis, with Paul Jones of the American ship of war 
called the Bon Homme Richard: in which action the for- 
mer was taken, while the Countess of Scarborough was 
also captured by the Pallas frigate. Drawn by Hamilton. 
Engraved by R. Collier. N., p., n. d., small folio. 


[MS. title.] 
Philadelphia. Printed in the year of our Lord 1785, 8°. 
[Frigates. Etching made from old plate.] 


Burning of the Frigate Philadelphia in the harbour of Tripoli, 
Feb. 16, 1804, by 70 gallant tars of Columbia commanded 
by Lieut. Decatur. [Colored print.] 


[MS. title.] 

Free Pass of tributary Spain to secure her ships from capture 
by the Corsairs of the Barbary Powers, Used until about 
1820, No. 172. 


[MS. title.] 

Free Pass of tributary Naples to secure her ships from capture 
by the Corsairs of the Barbary Powers. Used until about 
1820. No. 181. 


Ship Zulema, Daniel Man, owner, of Philadelphia. Captured by 
the French in 1807. Recaptured by the English, and taken 
to Plymouth. [Painting.] 


Representation of the U. 8S. Frigate Constitution, Isaac Hull 
commander, capturing H. B. M. Frigate Guerriére, James R. 
Dacres commander. Painted by T. Birch. Engraved by 
C. Tiebout. Inscribed to Isaac Hull by James Webster. 
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Signal Naval Victory achieved by Captain Hull, of the U.S. 
frigate Constitution, over H. B. Majesty’s frigate Guerriére, 
Captain Dacres: August 19,1812. Designed, engraved and 
published by W. Strickland and W. Kneass, Philadelphia, 
September 21, 1812, 4°. 


Explosion of the British Frigate Guerriére, James R. Dacres, Cap- 
tain, and rescue of the prisoners, &c., the day after her cap- 
ture by the U.S. frigate Constitution, Isaac Hull com- 
mander: August 20,1812. Philadelphia, 1818, 4°. [Colored 
engraving. | 


The U.S. Frigate Constitution getting under way with reefed 
topsails. Engraved and published by J. Thackara and Son, 
Philadelphia, n. d., 8°. 


[MS. title in handwriting of Geo. Hy. Preble.] 

U.S. Frigate Constitution at Philadelphia Navy Yard: 1874. 
Presented by Commodore Preble: Dec., 1874. [Quarto pho- 
tograph. } 


[MS. title in handwriting of Geo. Hy. Preble.] 

U.S. Frigate Constitution Figure Head, Philadelphia Navy Yard : 
1874. G.H.P. Presented by Commodore Preble, U.S. N.: 
December, 1874. [Quarto photog.] 


[MS. title.] 
“ Constitution,” as docked : January 13, 1874. [Folio photograph. ] 


[MS. title.] Hauling out the “Constitution:” March, 1874: 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 4°. (Photo.) 


Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie: Sept. 10, 1813. By Thomas 
Birch. [Painting.] 


United States and Macedonian. Painted by T. Birch. Engraved 
by B. Tanner. 


Macdonough’s Victory on Lake Champlain, and defeat of the 
British army at Plattsburg by John Macomb, Sept. 11, 
1814. Painted by H. Reinagle. Engraved by B. Tanner. 
Published, July 4, 1816, by B. Tanner, engraver, No. 74 South 
Kighth Street, Philadelphia. Entered according to Act of 
Congress, May 22, 1816, by Benjamin Tanner of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Printed by Rogers and Esler. 
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Launch of the steam Frigate Fulton the first, at New York : Oct. 
29, 1814. Drawn by J. J. Barralet, from a sketch by .. . 
Morgan, taken on the spot. B. Tanner direx‘. Philadel- 
phia, 1819, 4°. [Colored print.] 


View of the line of battle-ship Pennsylvania, the largest vessel in 
the world. Designed and lithographed for the Philadelphia 
Saturday Chronicle, by A. Hoffy, No. 41, Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. From a sketch by C. C. Barton, U.S. N. 
With description. Launched in 1837. Philadelphia, n. d., 
folio. 


The Island of Lobos: Rendezvous of the U.S. Army under Gen- 
eral Scott, previous to the attack on Vera Cruz: Feb. 9, 
1847. Drawn on the spot by Lieut. C. C. Barton, U.S. N. 
Phila., 1847, fol. On stone by H. Dacre. P.S. Duval, lith. 





Landing of the U.S. Army under General Scott, on the beach 
near Vera Cruz: March 9, 1847. Drawn on the spot by 
L' Charles C. Barton, U.S.N. Phila., 1847, fol. On stone 
by H. Dacre. P.S. Duval, lith. 


Landing of Troops on the 9th, and Bombardment of Vera Cruz, 
on March 22-25, 1847. Copied by H. L. Edwards, from a 
draft drawn by order of Lieut.-Col. H. Wilson. Phila., 
1847, fol. 


The U.S. Naval Battery during the Bombardment of Vera Cruz : 
March 24 and 25, 1847. N. Y., 1848, fol. (With positions 
of Perry’s Officers.) Naval Portfolio, No. 8. 


[MS. title.] 
Photograph of U.S.S. Benton, Rear Admiral Porter's flag- 
ship, Mississippi squadron, taken at Vicksburg after the sur- 
render: July 4, 1863. Hit by the enemy 13 times while 
running the blockade. Presented to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania by Frank H. Vader, Ord. Seaman: July 16, 
1902. 


{MS. title.] 
“Terror”: 1874. [Turret-ship.] 4°. (Photo.) 
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[MS. title.] 
Photograph of the Indiana, sent for the relief of the Rus- 
sians: Feb, 1892. Photographed by W. H. Richardson, 
227 8. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous photographs and drawings of buildings in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


PoRTRAITS. 
Nicholas Biddle: 1750-1777. [Painting.]} 


Portrait of Captain Isaac Hull, U.S. Navy, (with picture ot 
battle between Constitution and Guerriére). Phila., 1813, folio. 
Gilbert Stuart pinxit. Vignette from an original drawing under 
direction of Capt. Hull. 


John Paul Jones, commander of a squadron in the service of 
the thirteen United States of North America, 1779. N. p.,n.d., 
folio. [Engraving framed. ] 


Admiral George Read. [Painting.] 


MANUSCRIPTS. 
Barton.—MS, Memoranda of a Cruise in the U.S. sloop of war 


Hornet to the West Indies: 1826-1827. By Charles Crillon 
Barton. 4°. 


MS. Journal of a Cruise made on the coast of Brazil, 1828- 
1829, in the U.S. sloop of war Vandalia. Kept by Charles 
Crillon Barton. 4°. 


MS. Journal of a Cruise on the frigate Hudson: 1830. By 
Charles Crillon Barton. 4°. 


MS. Journal of a Cruise on the U.S. ship Vandalia: 1830. By 
Charles Crillon Barton. 4°. 


Grafly—A Year's Experience on the “ Keystone State.” By D. 
W. Grafly. 12°. 


Read.—MS. Orderly Books of George C. Read: 1838-1840; U.S, 
frigate Columbia. 4°. 
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Private Journal of a Cruise commenced by George C. Read, 
commanding the East India squadron, consisting of the 
frigate Columbia and the sloop John Adams. 4°. 


MS. Notes and Remarks on sundry topics, chiefly on frigates, 
ships, &c. By George C. Read. 4°. 


Anonymous.—MS. Journal of the U.S. Frigate Congress: 1823. 4°. 


The Foundered Ship: Lines occasioned by the supposed and 
too probable Loss of the U.S. Ship Hornet. 8°, pp. 3. 





Maps. 


The Attack and Defeat of the American Fleet under Benedict 
Arnold, by the King’s Fleet commanded by Captain Thomas 
Pringle, upon Lake Champlain: Oct. 11, 1776. From a 
sketch taken by an officer on the spot. Engraved by 
William Faden, Charing Cross. London, 1776, fol. [With 
lists of vessels and comments. ] 


Plan of the Attack on Plattsburgh by General Sir George Pre- 
vost and Captain Downie of the Navy. From a drawing by 
Brigadier-General Macomb. N. p., n. d. 


Plan of the U.S. Navy Yard, League Island, Philadelphia. 
N. p., 1873, fol. 


Plan of the U.S. Navy Yard, in Philadelphia. By Charles 8. 
Close. Phila., 1875, large fol. 
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THE TAKING OVER OF THE NICHOLITES BY THE 
FRIENDS. 


BY HENRY DOWNES CRANOR. 


As a sect the Nicholites, who acquired their name from 
their leader, Joseph Nichols, were peculiar to Caroline 
County, Maryland, but in the records we have seen they 
style themselves “ Friends or Quakers.” The great simi- 
larity which existed between Friends and the Nicholites in 
regard to religious doctrines, disciplinary regulations, and 
social customs was obvious to all, and to none more than 
themselves. 

James Harris, a worthy and influential minister among 
them, was deeply interested and labored for years to effect 
a union with Friends. The proposition was repeatedly con- 
sidered in their meetings, but still there were some who 
would not unite. Finally, the number having become small, 
it was proposed that such as were prepared to join with 
Friends had better do so, which might prove a benefit to 
those who remained by leading them to a closer examina- 
tion of their own situation. A minute was accordingly 
made and a committee appointed to lay their application 
before Friends, as follows: 


To the Members of Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting to be held the 12th 
of the tenth month 1797: We the people called Nicholites herein pre- 
sent to your view and serious consideration the names of these that 
incline to unite with you in membership [here follow one hundred and 
six names]. Given forth from Centre Monthly Meeting of the people 
called Nicholites held the 30th day of ninth month 1797. 

The above paper and names being read in the Monthly Meeting and 
some time spent in the consideration thereof, the Meeting agreed on 
appointing a Committee to take an opportunity with them in a col- 
lective capacity and treat the matter with them, as way open let, as to 
grounds of their request, and report of their situation and state of unity 
in regard thereof to our next meeting. 

(Signed) Sern Hi.u Evirrs, Clerk. 
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Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting, 11th 1/10th day 1798. 


The Committee appointed on request of the people called Nicolites 
report they have with considerable number of them to good satisfaction 
finding many tender spirited & hopeful and were free, the following 
persons might be received unto membership viz— 


James Harris 
Mary Harris 
Peter Harris 
Mary Stevens 
Johnston Swigget 
Mary Swigget 
John Wright 
Esther Wright 
Willis Charles 
Sarah Charles 
Elisha Dawson 
Lydia Dawson 
Elizabeth Wright 
Mary Wright 
Jacob Wright 
Rhoda Wright 
Daniel Wright 
Sarah Wright 
Richard Foxwell 
James Wright 
Sarah Wright 
Hatfield Wright 
Lucretia Wright 


Mary Richardson 
Margaret Connely 
John Pool 

Ann Pool 

Levin Pool 
Elizabeth Pool 
Moses Leverton 
Rachel Leverton 
James Murphey 
Mary Murphey 
William Murphey 
Ruth Murphey 
Elizabeth Frampton 
Euphamia Charles 
Elijah Charles 
William Frampton 
Margaret Frampton 
Elizabeth Twiford 
William Melona 
Sophia Melona 
George Hardy Fisher 
Daniel Fisher 
Thomas Gray 


Sarah Gray 
William Poits 
Adah Poits 
Anthony Wheatley 
Sophia Wheatley 
William Gray 
Jesse Hubbert 
Prissilla Hubbert 
Sarah Pool 
Sarah Poits 
Anna Gray 
Lovey Gray 
John Barton 
William Peters 
William Wilson 
James Wilson 
Rebecca Wilson 
James Wilson Jr 
Sarah Wilson 
Solomon Kenton 
James Boon 
Sarah Boon 











and upon consideration the said persons are admitted into membership 

and the Committee are desired to acquaint them thereof. The said 

Committee have also brought forward the request of Divers more of 

those people to be united with us viz. 
Elizabeth Kenton 
Joseph Anthony John Berry 
Ann Anthony Henry Charles 

and Solomon Bartlett 
which refered to the care of the Committee. 


Joshua Crainer 


At Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting 15th of 2 mo. 1798. 


The Committee who have under care the application of those friends 
called Nicholites report that of a number they have lately visited the 
following they were free might now be admited into membership, viz. 
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James Anderson Hannah Kelly 

Celia Anderson Mary Ann Barton 
John Berry Esther Chance 

Anne Emerson Elizabeth Kenton 
Dennis Kelly Jonathan Shannahan 


Margaret Shannahan, 


which claiming our consideration is approved of and the Committee 
desired to inform them thereof & to continue their care to the cases stil] 
undetermined also to unite with a Committee of the Quarterly Meeting 
in considering how far it will be safe & proper to continue in use the 
meeting houses they have had thence of heretofore [sic] are not the 
property of our religious society. 


Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting the 15th of 3rd mo. 1798. 


The committee on application of the friends called Nicolites report 
the subject remains under care and have mentioned the following per- 
sons who should be received as members viz. 


Ann Love John Wilson Ann Wilson 


which is concurd with and of which they are to be acquainted. 


Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting the 17th of 5 mo. 1798. 


The friends appointed on the case of applicants for admition report 
they have performed a visit to them generally and were free the follow- 
ing persons might be admitted into membership viz. 


John Dawson, Elijah Bartlett, Perry Gray, 

Ann Dawson, Esther Bartlett, Joseph Gray, 

Elijah Russell, Celia Bartlett, Esther Gray, 

Esther Russell, Sarah Vickers, William Wheatley, 
Sarah Swiggett, Jesse Leverton, Bing Wheatley, 
Richard Vickers, Clement Melona, Elizabeth Wheatley, 
Celia Vickers, William Melona Jr., Euphany Wheatley, 
Catharine Harvey, Comfort Melona, William Wilson Jr, 
Henry Charles, Elizabeth Melona, Rachel Wilson, 
Mary Charles, Joshua Crainer, 


which report claiming our consideration is approved and they are de- 
sired to acquaint them with their acceptance. 


14th of 2 mo. 1799. 


Representatives are from Thirdhaven, Joseph Neal and William At- 
kinson, Tuckahoe ; Solomon Kenton Thomas Hopkins & Tristram, 
Marshy Creek; William Gray and Anthony Wheatley, Choptank ; 
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Francis Neal & Thomas Tilon, Bayside ; John Kemp, Centre ; Edward 
Barton and Joshua Crainer, Northwest fork; Mark Noble and Hatfield 
Wright, who all attended. 

One of the friends on the request of Sophia Jenkins reports that he 
in company with Women Friends had an opportunity with her to good 
satisfaction and were easy she might be admitted unto membership 
which is concured with and Joshua Crainer appointed to inform her she 
is at liberty to attend our next monthly meeting. 


Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting 16th & mo. 1799. 


Answers to the 1* 2"* & 9th queries were produced from each of the 
preparative meetings and examined from whence a general answer is 
taken to send to the ensuing Quarterly meeting as to our state, and Levin 
Wright, Thomas Pearson, William Needles, William Atkinson, Joshua 
Crainer, Willis Charles, Joseph Neal and James Wilson are appointed 
to attend to services of our Quarterly meeting. 

Now the separation having been made the people called Nicholites or 
‘* New Quakers’’ did constitute and appoint James Wright and William 
Williams to sell and make over all their right and title of, in and unto 
their meeting-house at Northwest Fork called Northwest Fork meeting 
house to any of the people called Quakers on such conditions that they 
will repay them the money they raised toward building the said meeting- 
house if required ; and on such terms as our Friends aforesaid and they 
may agree, Dated 17th day of eighth month 1799, and signed in and on 
behalf of the same by 

ELIJAH CREMEN Clerk, 


A similar minute is recorded appointing Azal Stevens 
and Beauchamp Stanton for the like purchase (except there 
is no provision for the payment of any money) for Centre 
monthly meeting-house, dated 31st day of the Twelfth 
Month, 1803, and signed by the same Friend as clerk. By 
the transfer of property the title only was changed, the use 
thereof remaining the same until about 1850, when the 
society ceased to exist, the majority of their descendants 
becoming Methodists. 
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ABSTRACTS OF GLOUCESTER COUNTY, NEW 
JERSEY, RECORDS. 


BY WILLIAM M. MERVINE. 


Samuel Taylor and Elizabeth Ward married 13th of ye 
first month 1687, in the presence of John Richards, Phillis 
Richards, James Warde, Thomas Thackera, John Hugg, 
Geo. Goldsmith and Jonathan Wood. Before Francis 
Collins, Magistrate. 

John Burroughs The son of John Burroughs and Jane 
his wife of Gloucester River in ye County of Gloucester 
was born ye fourteenth day of March Anno 1687. 

The 23d day of ye 6th month Ano 1690 Edward Bur- 
roughs and Marry Tanner was married before Richard Bass- 
nett, Justice, in presence of John Willis, William Willis, 
Tho. Penston, Ann Penston, Will. Roydon, Mord: Howell, 
Jno. Hugge Jnr: John Hollingshead, Daniell Reading, 
Eliz. Collins, Elizabeth Howell, Eliz: Coles, Sarah Harrison, 
John Read. 

John Hillman, Planter and Margrett Ward, Singlwoman, 
both within ye County of Gloucester &c married Sixth day 
of ye first month Anno 169$. Before John Hugg ju: Jus- 
tice, in the presence of Fran. Collins, Elias Hugg, John 
Kay, Saml. Taylor, Edwd. Burroughs, Geo. Austen, Tho: 
Penston, Javace Kay, Tho. Buckman, Jno. Asbrook, Antho: 
Sharp, Jos: Collins, Jos: Hugg, Edm: Lassell, Hen: Wood, 
Phillis Richards, Margr: Hugg, Priscil: Hugg, Eliz: Col- 
lins, Mary Burroughs, Sar (?) Pancoaste. 

Nov. 16, 1697. George Ward of Towne of Upton, Glou- 
cester County and Hannah Maynwright of Woodbury 
Creek married in the presence of John Brown, Israel Ward, 


' Copied from Minute-Book ‘‘B,’’ bound in Book of Court Minutes. 
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William Ward, John Tatum, Thomas Gibson, Isaac Wood, 
Charles Crossthwait, John Ashbrook, Thomas Bull, James 
Whiteall, Samuel Taylor, John Enno, Elizabeth Tatum, 
Susannah Maynwright. 

John Seeds, Husbandman and Hannah Minor, spinster, 
both of Glocester County married Sixth day of January 
1703 by Mordecai Howell, Justice in presence of Mordecai 
Howell, Tho: Bull, Richard Bull, Thomas Gibson, John 
Butler, John Reading Ju. Ann Gibson, Mary Goodfellow, 
Mary Reading, Mary Medcalfe, Dorathea Medcalfe. 

Sarah Eglinton swears at Gloucester Court in September 
_ term 1717 that Garrat Vanimma and Margarett Johnson 
were married twenty one years in ye fall 1716. 

Alice Breman swears that she saw Garratt Vanimma 
marry Margarett Johnson, about ye midle of October the 
Last fall 1716 Will be twenty one years. 

Sarah Paull swears that she saw Garratt Vanimma marry 
Margarett Johnson the Last fall will be twenty one years. 
(Recorded Sept. 21, 1717.) 

Ruth Riland, daughter of Jacob Riland of Timber Creek, 
Sawer, apprenticed to Richard Chew and Patience his Wife 
for 7 years, 9 months and 9 days, June 3, 1717. 

Joy Riland son of Jacob of Timber Creek, Sawer, ap- 
prenticed to John Chew and Sarah his Wife for 14 years, 
10 days, June 3, 1717. 


Ages of Jacob Ryland’s Children. 


Joy Ryland Born June 18, 1709. 

Margarett Ryland Born Dec. 25, 1712. 

Jacob Ryland Born Nov. 16, 1715. 

Joy Rylance son of Jacob Rylance of Town of Gloucester, 
Husbandman, apprenticed to John Hinchman, Juni’ for 13 
years and 18 days, May 26, 1718. 

Bond of Sarah Shivers of Township of Waterford, Glou- 
cester Co., Widow and Relict of John Shivers, to John 
Wright of Newton Township sd County. 110 Pounds. 
Sept. 1, 1720. 

VOL. XXvu.—6 
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List of Marriages, from Original Licenses, filed in Box No. 28, 
Clerk’s Office, Woodbury, Gloucester County, N. J. The 
majority of these persons were married the day of date of license 
by James Bowman, Surrogate and Register. 


1771. 


June 19. Thomas Ashton and Hannah Hugg. 
June 21, Michael Fisher and Patience Flanning- 
ham, 
Aug. 13. William Heritage and Susannah Denyce. 
Aug. 21. John Miller of Waterford Twp, a Quaker, 
and Mary Milliner. 
Sept. 21. Daniel Packer and Catharine Fight. 
Oct. 15. Joseph Cotton and Mary Williams. 
Oct. 28 (or 25). George Gardner and Rachael Scott. 
Nov. 1. James Colter and Ann Parsons. 
Nov. 12. Thomas Scott and Anna Horner. 
Dec, 9. Aaron Dawson and Tracy Munyon. 
Dec. 23. Barzilla Hugg and Mary Wood. 


1772. 


January 7. James Simpson and Sarah Crawford. 
April 25. Joseph Robinson and Elizabeth Scott. 
June 16. Charles West and Sarah Hopper. 
June 25. Benjamin Holmes and Phabe Fluellin. 
July 29. Joseph Pearce and Ann Hope. 
Aug. 31, Isaac Stephins and Sarah Woolston. 
Sept. 28 (or 25). George Ward and Amie Middle- 
ton. 
Oct. 81. Samuel Ellis of Glo. Co. and Hanna Gilbert 
of the City of Phila. 
Nov. 24. Aaron Haines of Glo. Co. Yeoman and 
Priscilla Collins of Co. of Burlington. 
Dec. 2. Joseph Wilshire of Glo. Co., Yeoman, and 
Elizabeth Davis of same place. ° 














January 7. 


January 18 





Oct. 6. 


January 17. 
March 4. 
May 6. 


June 16. 





January 20. 





January 26. 
March 16, 
May 10. 
May 28. 
June 21. 
July 29. 


Aug. 23. 


Nov. 4. 
Nov. 16. 


Nov. 16. 
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1773. 


David Wood and Lydia Branson. 

(or 15). Jacob Spencer of Glo. Co. and 
Deborah Seeds of same place. 

Benjamin Moses Clava and Sarah McDonald. 

Richard Smith and Mary Nicholson. 

William Hugg and Ann Everley. 

William Wilkins and Sarah Flanningham. 

William Horder and Elizabeth Wallace. 

Joseph Wood late of the Province of Georgia, 
and Mary Benezet of City of Phila. 

Joseph Albertson of Town of Glo. Yeoman, 
and Mary Albertson of same place. 

Jonathan Robinson of City of Phila., and 
Hannah Williams. 

John Ross of City of Phila., and Elizabeth 
Griscomb of same place. 

John Spier of Town of Glo., and Elizabeth 
Richardson. 

William Douglas of Town of Glo. Yeoman, 
and Hannah Harper of same place. 


1774. 

Michael Tolyn of Glo. Co. and Catharine 
Gyge. 

Abraham Shelly of City of Phila., and Mary 
Jenkins of same place. 

David Robison of 'Town of Glo. and Eliza- 
beth Chew of same. 

William Robinson of Deptford Twp., & Lydia 
Fowler of do. 


1776. 


Thomas Mann and Margaret Bonham, mar- 
ried same day of license, by Samuel Shaw. 








See On 
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LETTER FROM A COMMITTEE OF MERCHANTS IN 
PHILADELPHIA TO THE COMMITTEE OF MER- 
CHANTS IN LONDON, 1769. 


To Mr. David Barclay, jun. Daniel Mildred, Thomas Powell, Den- 
nys De Berdt, Christopher Chambers, Frederick Pigou, jun. and Richard 
Neave, Merchants in London. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 8, 1769. 
GENTLEMEN, 

From your letters of the 4" and 26” of January, we observe the 
attention you have paid to the memorial sent you by the merchants and 
traders of this city, and the pains you have taken to obtain relief from 
the grievances therein complained of: for which we thank you, 

The answer you received from the department to which you applied, 
seems to afford little hopes of obtaining redress, in a way that will put 
an end to the unhappy difference that has arisen between Great-Britain 
and her American colonies, 

We are told that the act imposing duties on glass, paper, &c. ‘‘is 
inexpedient ; but that such had been the unjustifiable conduct of some 
in America, that the Administration were of opinion the present 
juncture was not a proper season for a repeal.’’ 

It were to be wished that Administration would never err, or that 
those affected by the errors of government would make known their 
complaints in a way the least offensive; but as from the frailty of 
human nature neither is to be expected, it would become persons in 
power to consider whether even the ‘‘ unjustifiable behaviour” of those 
who think themselves aggrieved will justify a perseverance in a measure 
confessed to be wrong. Certain it is, that the wisdom of government 
is better manifested, its honour and authority better maintained and 
supported, by correcting the errors it may have committed, than by 
persisting in them, and thereby risking the loss of the subjects affections. 

We are at a loss to know what behaviour the minister refers to, or 
who those are with whose behaviour he is disgusted. The Americans 
think that no people, who have any regard for liberty, could in their 
circumstances shew a more respectful behaviour. It is true, they can- 
not acquiesce in the Parliament's claim to tax them; and considering 
themselves as British subjects, who cannot of right be taxed but by 
their representatives, and knowing that the loss of this privilege 
involves in it a loss of liberty, they conceive that earnest and direct 
applications against acts of Parliament, which destroy it, not only 
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justifiable, but necessary ; and that their peaceable submission to such 
acts, till the result of their applications is known, is the greatest proof 
they can give of their affections for their parent country, and respect for 
the Parliament of Great-Britain. 

The administration, it seems, ‘are firmly resolved to oppose a repeal 
with their utmost strength, while it shall be insisted on by threats from 
our side.""—We are apprehensive that persons in power are greatly 
abused, and that the people of America have been grossly misrepre- 
sented by some who wish well neither to Britain nor America; otherwise 
the steps which they have taken to obtain redress could never be looked 
on as threats. It is very unfortunate that the dispute, which we fondly 
hoped was buried, and would have forever lain dormant under the 
repeal of the stamp-act, is again revived by the late acts for raising a 
revenue in America. 

In a dispute of so important a nature, in which liberty is concerned, 
it is not to be wondered if free born, British subjects are warmed, and 
if every argument is urged that can have any weight to secure to them 
a blessing they so highly prize. Threats they never intended, but as 
all the American colonies were equally affected, it was thought that 
their joint petitions would have more weight; and for this end the 
several assemblies communicated their sentiments to each other. This 
step, to the inexpressible surprize of all America, is represented by 
Lord Hillsborough in a late letter as a “ flagitious attempt, a measure 
of a most dangerous and factious tendency, &.’’ The dissolution of 
assemblies that followed this letter, and the measures pursued to enforce 
the acts in America, awakened the fears, and exasperated the minds of 
the people to a very great degree. 

They therefore determined not only to defeat the intent of the acts, 
by refraining from the use of those articles on which duties were laid, 
but to put a stop to the importation of goods from Great-Britain. 
Heretofore they had almost entirely confined themselves to the use of 
British manufactures, and from their affection to Great-Britain shewed a 
fondness to imitate her fashions ; but matters being now carried with so 
high a hand, they thought it improper and injudicious to indulge that 
humour. This is the only threat we know of, and if this is sufficient to 
engage the ministry to oppose a repeal of the acts, wé apprehended the 
ministry must by a change of measures endeavour to regain the 
affections of the people before they can be induced to alter their deter- 
mination. 

But we are told, that ‘‘if a proper disposition appears in the colonies, 
and their merchants in a succeeding session shall think proper to peti- 
tion Parliament on the principle of inexpediency only, there was every 
reason to believe that no part of administration will object to the 
repeal.” In a matter of so great consequence we should have been 
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glad if the minister had declared what ‘‘the proper disposition’’ is 
which he expects from the colonies. 

The Americans consider themselves as British subjects, entituled to all 
the rights and privileges of freemen. They think there can be no liberty 
without a security of property ; and that there can be no property if 
any can, without their consent, deprive them of the hard earned fruits 
of their labour. 

They know that they have no choice in the election of members of 
Parliament, and from their situation never can have any. Every act of 
Parliament, therefore that is made for raising a revenue in America, is, 
in their opinion, a depriving them of their property without their con- 
sent, and consequently are invasions of their liberty. 

If then the acts cannot be repealed while the ministry objects, and if 
to remove the objections the Americans must give up their sentiments, 
we must candidly confess we have little hopes of a repeal ever taking 
place: much less is it to be expected that the merchants will presume to 
petition Parliament on the principle of inexpediency only, when every 
assembly on the continent are applying for a repeal on the principle of 
right. The merchants are too sensible how jealous the Americans are 
of their liberty ever to hazard such a step. _ We apprehend that advan- 
tage may have been taken from a supposed disunion of the colonies, and 
therefore think it our duty to inform you, that the merchants of this 
province have always agreed with the other colonists in opinion, ‘‘ that 
the late revenue acts were unconstitutional ;” though they refused to 
adopt a measure which at one time they believed to be premature. They 
were sensible that mutual interests is the best cement of nations; that 
by trade and commerce the union between Great-Britain and the colo- 
nies is best preserved. They knew that multitudes in Great-Britain 
would be sufferers by a suspension of trade with her; they were willing 
therefore to try what could be done by a memorial to their friends in 
England, who had so generally, and to so good purpose, interposed be- 
fore, and contributed so much to the repeal of the stamp act; but no 
sooner were they apprized that no hope remained of a repeal in this 
session, than they unanimously entered into the very agreement which 
some months before, when proposed to them, they had declined. This 
agreement being formed on mature deliberation, we are of opinion the 
people of this province will firmly adhere to it. We are glad to hear 
the idea of raising taxes in America begins among all ranks with you, 
of every party, to lose ground: Happy had it been for both countries 
if it had never been started ; However, if the acts complained of are 
repealed, and no other of the like nature are attempted hereafter, the 
present unhappy jealousies will, we believe, quickly subside, and the 
people of both countries in a short time return to their usual good 
humour, confidence and affection. 
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As it is uncertain whether the Parliament, if they should think 
proper to repeal the acts, laying a duty on tea, paper, glass, &c. im- 
ported into America, will directly enter into a consideration of our 
other grievances, we must content ourselves for the present with bearing 
our testimony against the several regulations of which we complained 
in our memorial, and earnestly request you to use your endeavours to 
obtain redress of those matters whenever, you imagine there is a proba- 
bility of succeeding. 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Your assured friends, 
and_humble servants, 


Dan. Benezet, John Cox, jun. 
W. West, C. Thompson, 
T. Mifflin, J. M. Nesbitt, 
John Gibson, Robert Morris, 
Joseph Swift, James Mease, 
Alex. Huston, John Rhea, 
John Reynell, Will, Fisher, 
Abel James, Henry Drinker, 


Geo. Roberts, Ten. Francis, 
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THE MOUNT REGALE FISHING COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Prior to the Revolution there were three fishing compa- 
nies located on the river Schuylkill between the Upper 
Ferry and the Falls,—“ The Schuylkill Fishing Company 
of the State in Schuylkill,” “Fort St. David’s,” and the 
“ Mount Regale Fishing Company,”—whose membership, 
largely composed of prominent and influential citizens of 
the capital of the Province, during the “ season,” were wont 
to beguile the finny denizens of the river, and when the 
shadow of the index on the sundial marked the post- 


meridian hour would gather around the generously laden — 


board in castle or fort, the closing scene of festive days. 
Comparatively little is known of the history of the Mount 
Regale Fishing Company, and that is supplied in the man- 
uscript collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia. The following gentlemen were its members in 1762 
and 1763: 

His Honour Gov’ Hamilton Esq’. 





Allen, Andrew Cox, John, Jr. 
Allen, James Deornellas, Joseph 
Allen, John Dickinson, John 
Bache, Richard Dickinson, Philemon 
Berkley, Gilbert Dowe, Captain 
Beveridge, David Elliot, Andrew 
Bouquet, Colonel . Francis, Col. Tench 
Bremner, Franks, David 
Cadwalader, J. Gibson, J. 
Cadwalader, Lambert Gilbert, T. 
Chalmers, James Hill, Henry 
Chapman, Nathaniel Hockley, Thomas 
Chew, Benjamin Inglis, John 


Clymer, George Kearney, Philip, Jr. 
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Kidd, John 
Lardner, L. 
Lawrence, J. 
Lawrence, Thomas 
Levy, Benjamin 
Lloyd, Thomas 
McCall, Archibald 
Meredith, Samuel 
Mifflin, Thomas 
Moore, 
Morgan, D* John 
Morris, Robert 
Nesbit, John M. 
Penn, Hon. John 
~ Penn, Richard 





Riché, Thomas 

Ritchie, Robert 

Searles, James 

Shee, John 

Shippen, Joseph 
Shippen, D* William, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. Dr. William 
Stevens, Richard 
Tilghman, Edward 
Wikoff, John 

Wikoff, Peter 

Wilcox, 
Willing, Charles 
Willing, Thomas 
Young, James 





Joseph Shippen, Jr., Treasurer. 


We find bills for Delf punch bowles, plates and dishes, 


pewter platters and spoons, and an awning for the batteau. 
Mrs. Mary Maddox supplied the best Madeira Wine at 15 
shillings, and a second grade at 12 shillings per gallon. 
The accounts of James Byrne, the steward, whose usual 
charge of 15 shillings for “my Truble” on Fishing Days, 
are numerous, and those for the “Season of 1762” follow 
in abstract. 

June 1, George Clymer, caterer for the day. Roast beef, 
8 chickens, 1 ham, 2 tongues, 1 quarter lamb, salad, peas, 
cream cheese, lemons, biscuit and bread. 

June 14, Richard Bache and Robert Ritchie, caterers. 
Beefsteaks, 6 chickens, 1 ham, 1 breast veal, 2 tongues, 2 
chicken pies, 1 quarter lamb, 2 sheep’s heads, peas, salad, 
raddishes, cream cheese, gooseberry pies, strawberries, 2 
gallons spirits and 25 lemons. 

June 20, David Beveridge, caterer. 4 ducks, 2 tongues, 
6 chickens, 1 ham, beefsteaks, 1 quarter lamb, peas, beans, 
salad, cucumbers, raspberries and lemons. 

July 12, Nathaniel Chapman, caterer. 1 round of beef, 
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1 quarter lamb, 6 chickens, 1 ham, 2 tongues, beans, cu- 
cumbers, salad, cream cheese, 1 loaf sugar, 8 quarts wine, 
} gallon spirits, 50 lemons and 2 cherry pies. 

July 26, Benjamin Levy, caterer. 1round beef, 1 quarter 
lamb, 1 ham, 6 chickens, 2 tongues, cherry pies, water 
melon, 2 gallons wine, 1 gallon spirits, 40 lemons. 

August 10, Archibald McCall, caterer. 6 chickens, 2 
tongues, veal, 2 ducks, chicken pies, 1 ham, beans, cucum- 
bers, musk melons and water melons. 

August 24, J. M. Nesbit, caterer. 6 chickens, 1 ham, 2 
tongues, 1 quarter lamb, roast beef, cabbage, peas, beans, 
cucumbers, water melons, musk melons, pears, peaches, 2} 
gallons wine, sugar, lemons. 

September 7, George Clymer, caterer. 2 tongues, 1 ham, 
6 chickens, breast veal, chicken pies, musk melons, water 
melons, 2 gallons wine, 1 gallon spirits, peaches and pears. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM HENRY, OF 
LANCASTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


John and Mary A. Henry, with their sons John, Robert, 
and James, natives of Scotland, in 1722 settled on a large 
tract of land they purchased on Doe Run, in West Caln 
Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania. The parents died 
in 1785; the sons Robert and James married sisters; the 
former, with his wife and children, removed to Virginia, and 
the latter died within a year after his marriage. John 
Henry, the younger, in 1728 married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Hugh and Mary A. (Jenkins) De Vinney, also of Chester 
County, and had issue five sons (three died young) and 
three daughters. He died in 1744, and a few years later 
his widow, with the children, removed to Lancaster, where 
she died in 1778. 

William, son of John and Elizabeth Henry, was born in 
Chester County, May 19, 1729. In 1750 he engaged in the 
manufacture of fire-arms, and furnished supplies to the 
Indian traders. On the formation of Braddock’s expedi- 
tion against Fort Duquesne he was appointed Armorer, and 
served in a like position under General Forbes. He then 
took an active part in local affairs, and was appointed Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the years 1758, 1770, and 1777; Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Courts of Common Pleas and Quarter 
Sessions in 1780; Burgess from 1766-1775; and Treasurer 
of the county from 1777-1786. In 1772 he was appointed 
on the Commission with Lukens and Rittenhouse to survey 
a route between the Lehigh and Susquehanna Rivers for 
the best location of a canal. He was a founder of the Ju- 
liana Library; in 1767 was elected a member of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, and became one of the first 
members of the Society for Promoting Agriculture. 

William Henry early espoused the cause of the Colonies 
against Great Britain, and became an active and prominent 
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patriot. Selections from his voluminous correspondence 
have been printed in the PennsyLvania Magazine. In 1776 
he was elected a member of the Assembly, in 1777 of the 
Committee of Safety of Pennsylvania, in 1778 was appointed 
Armorer of the State and Assistant Commissary-General 
of the United States, and in 1784 elected a member of Con- 
gress, serving two terms. During the occupation of Phil- 
adelphia by the British army Mr. Henry entertained as his 
guests, at his residence on Centre Square, David Ritten- 
house, the State Treasurer, who used two rooms on the first 
floor for his office ; Thomas Paine, who wrote the fifth Crisis 
there; and John Hart. As an ingenious inventor William 
Henry enjoyed a well-merited reputation. While on a visit 
to England in 1759-60 he first became interested in the 
application of steam for motive power, in which his experi- 
ments were known to Fitch, Paine, Ellicott, and others. 
In 1771 he invented the screw auger. 

In the year 1756 William Henry made the acquaintance 
of Benjamin West and became his patron. The first figure 
picture the young artist painted from live models (em- 
ployees of Mr. Henry), “The Death of Socrates,” is in 
the possession of Mr. Granville Henry, of Boulton, and two 
portraits of Mr. Henry and wife have recently been pre- 
sented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

William Henry married, in January, 1756, Ann, daugh- 
ter of Abraham Wood, son of John and Jane Wood, of 
Darby, Pennsylvania, and his wife Ursula, daughter of 
Philip and Julian Taylor, of Oxford Township, Philadelphia 
County. Ann Wood was a granddaughter of John and 
Barbara Bevan, of Treverigg, in the parish of Llantrissant, 
Glamorganshire, Wales. 

Three of William Henry’s sons became well-known citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth: William, Jr., was a Justice of 
the Northampton County Courts 1788-1814, and a Presi- 
dential Elector 1792; John Joseph accompanied Arnold’s 
expedition into Canada via the Maine wilderness, sub- 
sequently wrote the “Campaign against Quebec,” and 
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became President Judge of the Second Judicial District 


of Pennsylvania; and Benjamin West Henry, a pupil of 


Gilbert Stuart, became an artist of merit, but died young. 
William Henry, while attending a session of Congress in 

the city of New York, was stricken with the disease which 

terminated his life December 15, 1786, at Lancaster. 
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Ship Registers for the Port of Philadelphia, 1726-1776. 
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Ship Registers for the Port of Philadelphia, 1726-1775. 
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108 President John Adams to Governor Thomas Mifflin. 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS TO GOV- 
ERNOR THOMAS MIFFLIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


[Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.] 


ParLapetpais, March 3, 1797. 
Sir 

Having been out this Forenoon upon public Business it was not 
untill my Return after three O Clock, that I received the Letter 
you did me the Honour to write me on this day. 

The Respect to the United States intended by the Legislature 
of Pensilvania, in building a House for the President will no 
doubt be acknowledged by the Union, as it ought to be. 

For your kind offer of it to me in Consequence of their Au- 
thority I pray to accept of my respectful Thanks and to present 
them to the Legislature. 

But as I entertain great doubts whether by a candid Construc- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, I am at Liberty 
to accept without the Intervention and authority of Congress 
and there is not time for any application to them, I must pray 
you to apologise for me to the Legislature for declining the 
offer. 

For your obliging Congratulations on my election to the office 
of President of the United States, and for your kind assurances 
of Cooperation as far as your constitutional Powers and Duties 
extend to advance the Honour and ensure the Success of my Ad- 
ministration, I pray you to accept of my best Thanks and fullest 
assurances of a reciprocal Disposition on my Part towards the 
Governor and State of Pensilvania. 

With great Respect and Esteem 
I have the Honour to be, Sir 
your Excellencys most obedient 
and most humble servant 


JoHN ADAMS 


His Excellency Tuomas Mirriin 
Governor of Pensilvania. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Hotes. 


Two LETTERS OF HANNAH GRIFFITTS TO GENERAL ANTHONY 
WAYNE. — 

PHILADELPHIA October 30% 1776 

To tell you I was pleased that you had not forgot your friends would 
imply you were Capable of forgeting and I have too just an opinion of 
you to admit such an Idea yet I must confess your remembrance of me 
was an agreable surprize you see I am determined to Commence a cor- 
respondence tho I expect to make but an awkward figure in it & that to 
a Girl of Spirit is an insupportable thought if you should find it tire- 
some blame yourself thus much by way of preface which of all things 
I detest & of consequence imagine my friends must be of the same 
opinion a tolerable selfish sentiment you’ll say but as I really believe it 
to be the only one of the kind I am possessed of I cannot persuade 
myself to discard it. 

You tell me Politics is an unfit subject for a Lady’s ear what a poor 
Compliment I grant you it was before these Unhappy Differences but 
now when all we hold dear is exposed to the rage of War can a Heart 
fraught with sensibility & capable of all those exquisitely fine feelings 
that Constitute at once our Happiness or Misery be supposed to remain 
Cold and unmoved No! let me assure you there are few that do not 
feel themselves deeply interested Thank Heaven I have no very near 
Connection engaged do not from this imagine me less of an American 
but impute it to the real Cause want of Fortitude I find sufficient Cause 
of Anxiety when I reflect on what those who are on/y my Friends must 
suffer not to be happy (I mean comparitively so) that I have no person 
nearer my Heart who must brave the terrors of War but why do I enter 
on a subject only to be spoke of to a female friend but remember all I 
write is only to those it is directed. 

I have been extremly happy at my friend M™ Peter's Wedding & stiil 
more so in the delightful social evenings I have since spent with her 
what an enchanting woman she is the more I know of her the greater is 
my esteem for her and frequently gazing at her but increases my admira- 
tion of her Beauty. All the world agrees in thinking her handsome & 
yet it is not the Charms of Person that have gained her so many ad- 
mirers. No it is that nameless something that steals on the Soul and 
before you are aware of the Danger carries it away Captive. I need not 
apologize to you for my extravagant admiration of this sweet Girl as I 
know your Sentiments are similiar to my own & it delights me that every 
one should think well of those I love I know nothing of Envy. Na- 
ture kindly left that out in my Composition—dont imagine me vain in 
saying I am free from so odious a Passion I have many Faults perhaps 
worse ones than even this but I never feel the least propensity towards 
it & therefore claim no Merit. 

In what Manner can you beguile the tedious moments at so great a 
Distance from your friends ; can the Prospect of Fame make up for the 
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Joys of Domestic Scenes—but I will not touch on so tender a string — 
a Soldier should endeavour to banish all Ideas but what tend to his 
Duty. I sincerely wish you may be here to grace this said Rout you 
speak of with your Presence. I you well know never refuse being one 
at these social assemblies where the Company is agreable & that I am 
certain will be the Case. Do you recollect the very happy evening we 
spent together at Dr. Bond’s—never shall I forget the Uncouth Singer 
or the handsome Major but the Creature is since married a proof of his 
insensibility to pass us all Unnoticed but yet to do him justice I beleive 
he was then engaged & I adore Constancy but I absolutely will not say 
one word more Only to wish you all the Glory that Mars bestows on his 
favourites & a happy & speedy return to your expecting friends yw 
which Number rank yours * 


PHILADELPHIA July 13% 1777 


Tell me sincerely do you not repent engaging me in a Correspondence? 
I am so punctual in my answers that unless your Friendship can find 
some excuse for their want of Entertainment they must be intruders as 
they must sometimes call you from things of more moment but this is 
like apologizeing and you assure me in your last my letters afford you 
pleasure—well then as this is the Case I may scribble on with impunity. 

I agree with you that too much Susceptibility is a Mine of Unexhausted 
Pain the Human Heart is always leading the Owner into some disagre- 
able Situation how often do we find the Heart thats glowing with all 
the Warmth of friendship Benevolence and a thousand other Amiable 
Virtues by some triffling error forfeit the good opinion of the World but 
yet I cannot agree with Stern what a source of disquiet would his 
Maxim be productive of how often are we tempted by an agreable Person 
to form a Friendship for them and were we to follow the Impulses of 
that impertinent little Throbber the Heart might on a further acquaint- 
ance have Cause to regret our putting an implicit Confidence in our 
Guide but this is really an Extraordinary subject for a young Lady to 
give her Sentiments on we should keep them entirely to ourselves Yet as 
it constituted a part of your letter I would not leave it unanswered. 

I cannot imagine how you can reconcile yourself to so long an absence 
it is very well for the Country you have not so great a share of Impa- 
tience in your Composition as I have were I in similiar Circumstances I 
fear I should have bid at least a temporary adieu to Camp but I beleive 
Men have more Constancy than our Sex (Not in every Particular tho,) 
but where their Courage is the Basis of their Constancy they Certainly 
claim the Superiority. 

I am sorry you should imagine you are forgot by our Friend as I am 
very certain you possess a great share of her warmest friendship. She 
does not know of my writing or a letter from her would accompany 
mine she is amiable as ever—we both are angry with you for the Con- 
clusion of your last—how can you raise the disagreable image of never 
seeing you more can you suppose we could read such a thought with 
indifference beleive me when I tell you a soft tear stole from Sally’s eye 
nor was it alone but we are still displeased at you for giving them Vent 
we join in wishing you may be Protected from every Danger & that you 
may return unhurt when you write next do give me some account of 
your movements for I am so good a whig that of Consequence I must be 
a little of a Politician there was a time that I knew nor thought no more 
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of Politics than I did of grasping a Sceptre but now the Scene is 
changed and I beleive every Woman is desirous of being acquainted 
with what interests her Country dont imagine me a violent Politician & 
figure to yourself a M™ Maccauley surrounded with heaps of Books 
exploring the writers of former ages to catch a Sentiment & when pos- 
sessed of it dress it in her own language & give it to the public as her 
own. I think a woman who writes on Politic’s entirely out of the 
sphere Nature designed her for and you know nothing can be lovely that 
is out of Nature the Rose in its native beauties delights the Observer 
much more than the most finished piece of painting but I think I hear 
you exclaim [indistinct] my trespassing so much on your time well then 
I will only add that I am your very sincere friend, 
H. GRIFFITTS 


Copy OF FAMILY RECORDS IN THE SELDEN BIBLE (contributed 

by Mrs. Harry Rogers).— 
Births. 

George Selden was born 27" February 1763. 

Olive Selden was born 11" July 1775. 

Adelaide Louisa Selden daughter of George & Louisa 8. Selden was 
born April 12" 1821. 

George Shattuck Selden son of Geo. & Louisa Selden was born De- 
cember 8™ A.D. 1822. 

Mary Elizabeth Selden daughter of George & Louisa Selden was born 
May 2"¢ A.D. 1824. 

Marriages. 

George Selden was born August 17” 1796 and married to Louisa 
Sophia Shattuck born April 24" 1801—on the 21" February 1820. 

Geo. Selden was married to Olive West 9 May 1795. 

George was born wednesday 17" August 1796. 

Maria was born friday 20" April 1798. 

Olive was born friday 12" Sept. 1800. 

Samuel West was born sunday 3" June 1810. 

Elizabeth Ely was born friday 17" March 1815. 

Maria Selden was married to John Tribbey 21 Feby 1815. 

Olive Selden was married to Archimedes Smith 18” of May 1818. 


Deaths. 
George Selden died 27" of May 1817. 
Elizabeth Ely Selden daughter of George & Olive Selden died De- 
cember 16” 1824, 
John Tribbey died 24" Dec. 1822. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF WILLIAM BLACKFAN JUNE AND 
EsTHER DAWwson.— 

Recorded in Buckingham Monthly Meeting Book page 85 by Paul 
Preston Cl*. 

Whereas William Blackfan Jun' of Soleberry in the County of Bucks 
and Province of Pennsylvania & Esther Dawson of the Same Place and 
Province, Having declared their Intentions of Marriage with each 
other before Several Monthly Meetings of the People Called Quakers at 
Buckingham in the County & Province aforesd According to the good 
Order Used Amongst them, and having Consent of Parents & Relations 
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Concerned, theire Said Proposals of Marriage was Allowed of by the Said 
Meeting... . 
WILLIAM BLACKFAN JUNOR 
EsTHER BLACKFAN 
WILLIAM BLACKFAN 
ELInoR BLACKFAN 


Hueu ELy 

PHEBE ELY 
Jane Scarbrough Thomas Ross Thomas Dawson 
Sarah Pickering Juneor Benjamin Fell Elizabeth Ely 
Sarah Pickering John Séarbrough Rebekah Bye 
Deborah Mitchel William Preston Hannah Blackfan 
Jeane Paxson Jno. Ross Crispin Blackfan 
Hannah Pickering Joseph Paxson Joseph Bye 
John Scholfield Ely Welden Rachel Dawson 
Sam! Eastburn Sarah Hill Sarah Dawson 
Jos. Pickering Joshua Ely Hugh Ely Jun‘ 
Henry Paxson W” Hill John Ely 


Richard Roberts 


Records on the back of the Marriage Certificate of William Blackfan, Jr. 
and Esther Dawson. 

Elizabeth Blackfan Daughter of William Blackfan Juneor & Esther 
His Wife was Born the 23 Day of y* Second Month about Eight o'Clock 
Mor* In y® year of our Lord 1759. 

Rachel Blackfan Daughter of William Blackfan & Esther His Wife 
was Born the 29" Day of y® 8" Month about 5 o’Clock In the after- 
noon, in the year of our Lord 1760. 

John Blackfan Son of William Blackfan & Esther His Wife was 
Born the 20" Day of 2¢Mo. Between 8 & 9 o’Clock in y® afternoon in 
y® year of our Lord 1762. 

Hannah Blackfan Daughter of William Blackfan and Esther his 
Wife was Born y® 17" day of 7" Month near 2 o’Clock in y® Morning 
in y® year of our Lord 1764. 

Sarah Blackfan daughter of William Blackfan & Esther his Wife was 
born y* 26" day of the 10” Month in the afternoon in y® year 1766. 

Agness Blackfan daughter of William Blackfan & Esther his Wife 
was born y® 10 day of 3¢ Month in the afternoon in the year 1769. 

Thomas Blackfan born the 8 day of 2°* M° 1771 in the afternoon. 

William Blackfan was born the 15" day of the first month 1773 De- 
ceased the 4 day of the 4" Month 1778. 

William Blackfan was Born the 234 of the 7" month 1774, 

Aaron Blackfan was born the 8” day of the 11" month 1776 De- 
ceased the 29" day of 3 Month 1777. 

William Blackfan Deceased the 9" d. of 8 month 1777. 

Jesse Blackfan was born the 17“ day of 2™¢ mo. 1779. 


GENEALOGICAL NOTES OF THE CHAPMAN FAMILY OF BucKs 
CounTY, PENNSYLVANIA.—Oopied from the original manuscript, part 
of which is in a dilapidated condition. 


‘* . ,. . salary for a clarks wages being but three Pence the Value of 
three Shillings and fore Pence. 
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‘**And in the Year 1670—Upon the 15 Day of the 7“ the Constable 
went with a warrant from a certain Justes upon an Information Given 
by one Lober Wood and Ralph Smith wait that philip Scarth did teach 
or Preach at a Seditious meeting who Spake only to one of the In- 
formers the Constable I Say went and laid Four Pounds of the above- 
said Scarths fine upon S* John Chapman besides five Shillings for his 
one fine as they Called it: and for the S* fines the Constable took from 
him 5 Kine which Cost him about three month before 10£ and praised 
them 14£. 108. and sold them at the same rate Likewise in the same 
year the Constable went with a worrant upon an Information that ] 
Sedious meting as it was Called For which they fined him ten Shillings 
and took from him for that 108. Goods to the value of 1£ 88. 

“On the Longest Day in the year 1684 John Chapman with all his 
family set out from Stanhah (?) in yorkshire in order to Come to 
Amarica, 

‘*They took Ship at New Castle upon the river tine and Came by 
way of Scotland and on the 12" Day of y* 7 mo“ in the aboves* year 
they had a mighty Storm which blew so tempestously that in short it 
first Carried away their [ ] afterwards their [ ] flag Stafs and 
all by the board before the sailers were able to Git them Cut. It like- 
wise took their awning above the Quarter Deck and left not as. much as 
a Yard of rope above their heads. All which was done in the Space 
of half an hour and they lay thus distressed by a pitfull wreck all that 
night (they having lost their masts about 12 °Clock in the Day) and 
[two] Days after at the mercy of the Seas. the waves being montanious 
high occasioned by the Great storm of wind. thus they Lay I say with 
out hopes of recovery, being then about 200 Leagues from the Land of 
America but through Gods mercy they Got in Sight of the Capes of 
virginia within [ ] Days after or thereabouts by reason of a fair wind 
[ ] a pasage of about Nine Weeks from Aberdeen to y* Capes of 
virginia. 

‘‘They thus being arrived in America Came and Settled in Wright’s 
town about the 10 mo. Ano Domine 1684. 

‘*John Chapman of Stanhaw (?) Dyed in Wright Town about the 
5“ month A.D. 1694, and was buried in the Same Township in the old 
Grave Yard or burying Ground on the west side of the Park. 

‘Likewise Jane Chapman his wife Dyed and was buried by him 
about the 9" Month A.D. [1699].” 


An Epitaph on Jn° Chapman, 


Behold John Chapman 
That Christian man 
Who first began 

To settle in this Town 
From Worldly Cares 
And doubtfull fears 
And Satans Snares 

Is here laid down 

His Soul doth rise 
Above the Skies 

In paradice 

There to ware a Lasting Crown. 


VOL. XXVII.—8 
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Joseph Chapman was maried to Mary Worth Daughter of Joseph 
and Mary worth on the 19” of 9" month A.D. 1715 at Stony Brook 

yet ] A.D. 1695* in Piscatuway. 

They buried one Child at Stony Brook on y* 2* Day of the 5“ month 
1717. Sarah the Daughter of Joseph and mary Chapman was born 
the 8” Day of y* 1 month about 11 at night in Wright’s Town A.D. 
1718°. Ann the Daughter of Joseph and Mary Chapman was born at 
wright town on the 29" Day of y® 2 month about 10 at night AD 
1721. 

Joseph the son of Joseph and mary Chapman was born at Wrightown 
on the 18" Day of y* 11 m° after [ ] in the afternoon A.D. 1728*. 

Isaac Chapman the Son of Joseph and mary Chapman was born the 
17” Day of y® [4" mo., 1725]. 

Benjamin the Son of Joseph and Mary Chapman was born y* 22* 
Day of y® 5" month A.D. 1727. 

Mary the Wife of Joseph Chapman Dyed y* 24" of the 5 month 
1727 and was buried in wright Town meeting hous Grave Yard on the 
26" of y° same month. 

Benjaman the Son of Joseph and Mary Chapman dyed y* 6" of y° 
[ ] month A.D. 1727 and was buried by his Mother. 

Joseph Chapman was married unto Mary Wilkinson Daughter of 
John and mary Wilkinson on the 6" Day of y* 6" month A.D. 1730. 

Which 8* Mary wilkinson was born in hantoron in west New Jersey 
on the 17“ of y® 7 m° 1708. 

Joseph the Son of Joseph and Mary Chapman was born y* 18" Day 
of y* 6" month A.D. 1781. 

Mary the Daughter of Joseph and mary Chapman was born on the 
25" Day of y® 2* month at 6 °Clock in the morning A.D. 1733. 

Jane Chapman the Daughter of Joseph and mary Chapman was Born 
the 12" Day of y® 9" month A.D. 1736. 

Margaret Chapman the Daughter of Joseph and Mary Chapman 
was born on the 2¢ Day of the 5" month about 5 in the morning Anno 
Domini 1739. 

Joseph Chapman the Son of Joseph and Mary Chapman dyed was 
Buried on the 27" of y® 11 month 17381’. 

mary Chapman second wife of Joseph Chapman dyed on y* 25" of y° 
7” month at 3 in morning and was buried in wright Town by his former 
wife A.D. 17[ ]. 

Joseph Son of John and Jane Chapman the first Settlers of Wright 
Town dyed on y® 5” Day of the 2* month new stild and was buried Be- 
tween his wives on the 17" Day of y* 8* month A.D. 175[ ]. 

Abraham Chapman Son of John and Jane Chapman dyed on the 12" 
Day of the 2° month and was Buried on the 14" Day of S* month A.D. 
1755. 

John Chapman the Son of John and Jane Chapman dyed on the 9" 
Day of the 4" month And was buried in wrghtown meeting house Grave 
Yard on the [ ] Day of y°s* Month 1743. 

Mara Chapman the Daughter of John and Jane Chapman was married 
_ John Croasdel by whome she had Chidren and her said husband 

Mara Chapman was maried y* second time unto John Wildman by 
whome she had Children and She died. 

Jane Chapman the Daughter of John and Jane Chapman died. Joseph 
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Chapman was took sick on y* 8 of the 3 month 1752 and De- 
parted this Life y° 15" of the same month being 67 Years and 3 Days 
old. 

Isaac Chapman Came to Shammony hollow to Live on the 10” of the 
1” month 17538, and died at the same place about the 29 Day of the 9 
monnth 1775 aged 46 years. 


SunpDRyY NoTes FROM LETTERS OF ATTORNEY REGARDING SAILORS 
OF THE REVOLUTION (contributed by William M. Mervine).—Some 
Members of the Crew of the Continental Ship of War Saratoga, John 
Young, Commander, who gave power of attorney to sundry persons, 
with names of such persons. This vessel about to start on a cruise, 
November 5, 1780. 


Joseph Robinett, of Phila. Power of Atty. to friend Catharine Holes- 
kamp. (Nov. 5, 1780.) 


Hugh Kirkpatrick, Actg Lieutenant of Marines, to William Geddis 
of Phila., Citizen. (Dec. 11, 1780.) 


Charles King, of Chester County, Tanner, Power of Atty to wife 
and son, Elinor King and John King. (Dec. 8, 1780.) 


William Brown, to friend Robert Bailey of Philada, Shop keeper. 
(July 28, 1780).—Ezem. Deed Book, No. 11, pp. 426, 481, 582, 587, 


Power of Attorney, July 7, 1782, Hugh Smith, an officer belonging 
to the Continental Frigate Alliance, John Barry Esqr Commander, to 
his friend Dennis McCarthy, of Phila.—Evem. Deed Book, No. 11, 
p. 486. 


Power of Attorney, July 8, 1782. William McCullough of Phila., 
Mariner now bound on a voyage on Board the Ship Favourite, James 
Buchanan, Commander, to his friend Nicholas Caldwell of Phila.— 
Exem, Deed Book, No. 11, p. 491. 


Power of Attorney, Thomas Ramsay of Phila. to James Nicholson 
Esqr, Commander of the Trumbull, Continental Frigate. Dec. 14, 
1780.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 482. 


Power of Attorney, January 7, 1782. John Caughey, Prize Master 
on Board the Ship None Such, to friend John Sirvice of Phila. —Zzvem. 
Deed Book, No. 11, p. 456. 


Bill of Sale, Claudius Raguet of Philadelphia, Merchant to Thomas 
Randal & Co. Robert Morris Esqr & Don Francisco Randon of Phila- 
delphia Merchants. In Consideration of the sum of Eight Thousand 
Three hundred and Twenty Six Pounds. 


The new Ship or vessel called the Duce De Luzerne, Built by Mr. 
Brewster at Kensington, in the State of Pennsylvania, Pierced for 
Twenty Guns, Besides the Bridle Parts with a head and quarter Gal- 
leries, about 420 tons Burden &c. as she now lays at the Wharf Com- 
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monly Called Dewees’s wharf, Commanded by John Angus. October 
7, 1782.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 492. 


(Notg.—See below, ship “ Franklin,” John Angus, commander, 1781.) 


Partial list of Officers and men of the Private Ship Congress! George 
Geddis, Commander, which on May 28, 1781 was about to start on a 
cruise, also names of sundry persons to whom these members of the 
crew gave power of attorney to or made wills making them their sole 
legatees. 


Francis Willson, to Mrs. Elizabeth Parker, Wife of Jacob Parker, of 
Phila. May 18, 1781. 

John Iris, to Miss Mary Jones of Phila. Tavern Keeper. 

John Tris, to same. 

Robert Carr, mariner, to the same. 

Joseph Halyer, to Polly Jones. 

Thomas Smith, to Mary Jones. 

Thomas Lambert, to Mary Jones. 

William Griffith, to ditto, 

John Riboll, to Philip Riboll of the Northern Liberties. 

Thomas Mingle, to his wife Elizabeth Mingle. 

John Brown of Phila., to his Mother, Elizabeth Brown. 

Thomas Bryan, of Phila., Landsman, to Hester Smith. 

Charles Redding of Phila., Cordwainer, to wife Elizabeth Redding. 

Christian Cribs to Henry Funce of Northern Liberties, baker, and 
tavernkeeper. 

John Stanley to mother Sarah Brown. 

William Barger, Mariner, to Mother, Hannah Barger.—Exem. Deed 
Book, No. 11, pp. 841-888-385. 


Officers, Seamen and Mariners of the Ship Franklin,? John Angus 
Esquire, Commander, who gave letter of attorney to Mathew Hand of 
Phila., Tavernkeeper, Dec. 7, 1780.—Hxem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 382. 


Robert Bennet John Thomson John Brown 
George Casle Mathew Remer Thos. Briehn 
Wm. Anderson  Danl. Mullen Edward Cane 
Chas. Trull Wm. Johnson Gardner Coult 
John Collin John Rees John Streabow 
Saml. Bradley John Humm or John Henderson 
Philip Sherwood (Hunner) Alex. Prebo 
Jon Vush Adam Balie Wm. Shirra 
Henry Davis Geo. Newman Wm. Lawrance 
John Fritz Robert Dougherty Matta. Rebley 
John Thomson Wn. Willis John McCloud 
Andrw. Dolquist France Dilbear Geo. Sairincles 
Henry Dier Jean Grispin Chas. Leroy 
Lawrence Kelly Henry Davison John Petters 
Joel Westcott Wm. Ponder John Adams 


Anthony Jolie Yager GouroorGonro _— Peter Refro 
John Velong Richd. Cook 
Wm. Davis Joseph Ridley 


! This privateer ‘‘ Co! not the U.S. armed boat ‘‘ Congress."’ (See Penna. Archives, 
2d Series, Vol. I. p. 286.) 
* For crew of U. 8. S. “ Franklin,” see Penna. Archives, 2d Series, Vol, I. 
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Officers and men of the Brigantine, Fair American, who gave letter 
of attorney to Patrick Garvey of Phila. Grocer, May 28, 1781. 


Andrew Aitkin, Surgeon. Samuel Miller, Surgeons Mate. 
William Parslow, Masters Mate. Phineas Eldridge Esq. Commander. 


This vessel bound on a cruise of four months.—Exem, Deed Book, 
No, 11, p. 888. 


Officers, Seamen and Mariners of the Letter of Marque Ship Franklin, 
John Angus Esquire, Commander, who gave letter of attorney, June 
27, 1781, to Capt. James Lang of Phila., Trader.—Exvem. Deed Book, 
No. 11, p. 887. 


Thos, Brown William Roberson Joseph Wiles 

David Cottrell Thomas Willing John Wintor 

Daniel Skantling John Robins Chas. Frampton, Boats. 
John Geager William Davis Jean DeSalter 

Pierre Roinely John Harrison John Naught 


Ephriam Brown John Andrew 


Officers and men of the Ship Rising Sun, Samuel Casson,’ Com- 
mander, who gave letter of attorney to Ambrose Croker of Phila., Sept. 
10, 1781, when starting on a two months cruise, from Philada. -—Exem. 
Deed Book, No. 11, p. 889. 


Lawrence Miskill Fredk. Lecher Andrew BStits 
Chas. Jones, Arm’ Philip Kelly James Merroney 
Conrad Been Will Brooks Roger Goff 
Henry Brooks Gasper Grible John Kelly 

John Nar James Wilson Peter Malowney 
Jacob Deitrick William Deliber William Smith 
Isiah Nichols John Wade Benjamin Howard 
John Smith John Henderson John Prescott 
Richd Murphy Randolph McCartney, M. M. 

James Anderson John Hamilton James Devinell 
Stephen Moore James O’Bryan James McClure 
John McDead Chas. Fields Edwd. Crowe 
Peter Decamp Jesse Crossly Joseph Martin 
William Dixon Philip Harvey Peter Gilbert 
Andw. Knows (or Knons) Saml. North Thos, Hughes 
Thos, Evans Peter Shelicker John Bason 

John Morrison James Frask John Rowkings 
Edwd. Gaynor Elixd. Grahams Benj. Brown, Barber 
H. Cunningham Chas. Freeman 


‘‘ Officers, Mariners and others belonging to the Privateer Ship Rising 
Sun, Samuel Carson Commander’ who gave letter of attorney to Am- 
brose Croker of Phila., Aug. 17, 1780.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 
378. 

' Evidently Samuel Creme, whew who was ap inted first lieutenant on me U: 1 AW “ Franke 
(Penna, 


lin,’’ November 1, 1778; e ‘‘General Green,” 
Archives, 2d Series, Vol. I. pp. para.) epuin 
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Lawrence Miskell Jacob Ness Chas. Jones 
James Young Conrad Baun Fredk, Lesher 
Jiles Simmons Jacob Deitrich 

John Prescott 
Jacob Smith Danl. Kuhn Jasper Aleander 
Chas, Fields Peter Moery John Shade 


Officers, Mariners and others belonging to the Ship called Reyolu- 
tion, John McNorton Esq’r., Commander, who gave letter of attorney 
to Col. Paul Cox of Phila., June 1, 1781.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, 
p. 840. 


Elias Taylor Thos. Marsh John Hall 
James Ogden Wm. Kirby Dennis Larey 
Geo. Muy James Charles 


ACCOUNT OF CASH PAID BY JOHN NICHOLSON IN PART OF CERTIFI- 
CATES GRANTED FOR THE DEPRECIATION OF THE PENN4 LINE # THE 
HANDS OF DAVID RITTENHOUSE Esquire. — 


Alligam, William . , ‘ , , . £29, 0.0 
Barr, Thomas Capt® Lieut. . ‘ ‘ . 28. 0.0 
Brown, John priv. 11" Regt. , ; . 2819.8 
Crow, Christian ; , ; . 29. 6.0 
Ellis, Reuben—widow of , ‘ ; . 28.15.4 
Forbes, Dan! Serg* Art? . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 48.10.0 
Gordon, John ems, 3° Regt. . : ; . 42.02.6 
Gothrop, Sam' . . ; . 41. 0.0 
Grimes, James Corp. 1" Regt. ; ? . =. OF 
Hubley, Bernard Capt® . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 170. 0.0 
Leland, Patrick . ‘ , ‘ .  28,10.0 
Le Roy, Lieut, 24 Regt. ‘ : ‘ . 60 
Maloney, William. : , . ‘ .  28.10.0 
Rushworm, William , ‘ : . 18. 0.0 
Thompson, John . ‘ : ' . .  29.10.0 
Young, Robert. ‘ ‘ . . ae 
Sundry soldiers per James Dixon . ’ - 79.15.0 
Sundries p* John Purdon ; , : . 200.16.6 
do do Robert Hunter . , : . 818. 2.5 
£1235, 7.0 


(E, E.) Jno, NICHOLSON, 
PHILADA. Feby 11. 1782 


Music 1n 1760.—The following items have been selected from the in- 
ventory of a dealer in music and musical instruments in Philadelphia in 
the year 1760. 

Solos. Standley’s Solos; Cervetto Solos; Oleo or Medley Solos; 
Wenceslaus Wodizka Solos. 

Lessons for Harpsichord. Standley ; Albertini and De Geordini. 

Concertoes in Parts, Hasse’s Favorite in F. ; Corellis Op* 6". 

Sonatas in Parts, Lampugnani Op* 1; Martini Op* 1; Ziani; 
Humphreys. 

. Duetts. Diragini; Teserini; Gerhard ; Figlio’s Noturnas. Tutor for 
Harpsichord ; Tutor for Violin; Tutor for German Flute; Tutor for 
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Common Flute ; Hasse’s Concerto in F, for Harpsichord; Burk Thur- 
moth’s English ‘and Irish Airs, and Scotch and Irish Airs ; Passqualis 
Thorough Bass and Art of Fingering ; ; Harlequin Fortunatas, 

Hautboy Reeds ; Violin strings, some Roman and Silver Basses. 


ACCOUNT OF CASH PAID THE OFFICERS AND PRIVATES OF COL? 
MoyYLan’s Rea. Lt Dragoons AT LANCASTER IN PART OF THEIR 
DEPRETIATION. — 


Col’ Stephen Moylan . ‘ ‘ , . £425,10.0 
Capt. John Craig . j ‘ . , - 100, 0.0 
Lt. John Sullivan . ‘ : é .  82.10.0 
Christian Kuhn, Trump. Major ° . . 60. 5.0 
Adams, Jonathan Dragoon . : : . 25.10.0 
Akely, John do ? ; 4 .  27,15.0 
Alburtis, John do ; ‘ ‘ . 25. 6.0 
Balitz, George do ‘ ; . .  85.15.0 
Barney, Thomas do ‘ , , . 86.15.0 
Beath, Boswell do , : ; ‘ 6. 5.0 
Bedell, David do . : ; .  21.10.0 
Birch, Samuel do : : , . 17. 0.0 
Blaine, Allain do , . ‘ . 26. 5.0 
Black, Michael do ° : ‘ .  27.10.0 
Bonham, Moses do , ; : .  25.10.0 
Bowen, Saléritt do a : . 51. 5.0 
Brewer, Daniel do 27.15.0 
Broom, Samuel do ; . 14, 5.0 
Brown, Archibald (1 Penna Regt. ) : .  29.10.0 
Christian, Jacob Dragoon ‘ . 17, 0.0 
Clark, Naylor do ‘ ‘ , . 24. 0.0 
Collins, Robert do P . 86. 5.0 
Coakley, Robert do ‘ ‘ 40. 5.0 
Cryder, David do trumpeter 37.15.0 
Duffield, Felix (7" Regt.) . ° ; .  29.10.0 
Edwards, Cha. Dragoon . . : .  84.15.0 
Heard, Bennett do ‘ ‘ : . 85.15.0 
Hewitt, Caleb do sergeant . .  46,10.0 
Hilbart, John do trumpeter . : 5.15.0 
Hoagland, William do : : ; .  26.15.0 
Hopkins, William do ‘ . ‘ . 88. 0.0 
Hyner, Joseph do ‘ —e 
Kincade, Andrew (Corp. 1* Regt.) ° . 22. 5.0 
King, John Dragoon . 3 ‘ . 14 0.0 
Larkins, James Sergt. ‘ ° e - 89.10.0 
Leagon, John Dragoon . ‘ , . 16. 5.0 
Little, Thomas do , ‘ P . 29. 5.0 
Lott, Jeremiah Trumpeter . ‘ , - 19,15.0 
M°Carty, Dennis Farrier , ‘ , . 45. 5.0 
Patton, James Dragoon . ” ‘ . 88 5.0 
Perrien, William do , ‘ : . 26. 5.0 
Perry, Thomas do ‘ , ‘ . 86. 0.0 
Quarrel, James do é : ‘ . 83.260 
Robeson, George do : , : . 84,16.0 
Satwell, Solomon do i - ; ; 5.10.5 





a 
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Searles, Reuben Dragoon. : , . £25.10.0 
Shannon, David do , a . . 82.15.0 
Sheppard, Robert do 28. 5.0 
Shields, James do , ‘ : . 24 0.0 
Singleton, John do , ‘ ; . ane 
Smith, Daniel do i ‘ ; . 29. 5.0 
Speeder, Jacob do 36. 0.0 
Sprackett, Thomas do a . : . Bt 00 
Stout, David do ; F ; .  25.10.0 
Swann, Joshua do : : . . 85.15.0 
Thomas, James do . 85. 0.0 
Wilson, Thomas Sergeant (1 ig Regt. ). 88,15.0 
Young, Joseph Dragoon : 87. 0.0 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTER OF JUDGE JAMES BURNSIDE.— 
MORRISTOWN, Nov. 30, 1778. 
Sir— 

By letter now received from Col. Biddle wrote yesterday at Elizabeth- 
town, I learned that part of Artillery of the Maryland Division and Gen. 
Woodford’s Brigade are to pass through this town on their way to Middle 
Brook, that they have 1000 horses with them. Alas what shall I do! 
Why was I not informed of it sooner? I shall do as well as I can but 
am much afraid I shall not be able to answer the demands for forage. I 
can say no more but that I am, 

Sir, your humble Servant, 
JAMES BURNSIDE, 


MooRE FURMAN Esq. 


SunprRY REcorRDS OF REVOLUTIONARY SERVICE (contributed by 
William M. Mervine).—Aug. 31, 1781. Certificate signed by An- 
thony Wayne, B. G., at Trenton, January 27, 1781, stating that Simon 
Shillingberger, in Captain John Steele’s Company of the Tenth Penna., 
Regiment, is entitled to half-pay during life, having served full enlist- 
ment. Also certificate of Richard Humpton, Colonel 6th Penna., late 
10th., that said Simon Shillingberger was wounded in the attack on the 
Block-House, on the 21st of July 1780, and was discharged the 27th 
January 1781.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, pp. 384, 3865. 


Certificate that Thomas Tweidy, Gunner in the Penna., or 4th Bat- 
talion of Artillery, served 4 years. In the discharge of his duty on the 
29th of August 1779 against the Indians at Newtown, he received a 
wound through the leg, also on the 21st of July following at the attack 
of the Block-House, on the North River, he received a bad wound 
through his thigh which rendered him unfit for service. Signed April 
10, 1781, by Thomas Proctor, Col. Artillery, also signed by B. Binney, 
D. 8. 8.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 884. 


Certificates that Lewis Myers, Sailor, belonging to the Penna. Fleet 
under Command of John Hazelwood, was wounded and lost his arm on 
board the Hancock Galley, in an action with the British Fleet and 
their Batteries on the 15th of November 1777, off Province Island. 
Also that he entered on board the Hancock Galley the 14th of August 
1776, and served till he lost his arm. First Certificate signed by John 
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Hazelwood C. P. F. Apl 22, 1783. Other by Thomas Moore, Mch 81, 
1779.'\—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 547. 


Certificate that James Brannon served his term of enlistment in the 
2nd Penna. Regt. and is entitled to 4 pay, having received a severe 
wound in an attack on a Block-House in Bergen County in July 1780. 
Signed at Yellow Springs, Mch 18, 1781 by Walter Stewart, Col. 2nd. 
Pa. Regt.—Ezem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 474. 


To Isaac Snowden, Esqr., Treasurer of the County of Philadelphia. 
Whereas it appears to us the Subscribers, by the Certificate hereunto 
annexed, that Brigadier General James Irvin in an engagement with 
the British Light Infantry at Chestnut Hill, on the fifth day of December 
One thousand Seven hundred and Seventy Seven, had three of his 
fingers Shot off and also received a Contusion in his Neck which has 
left a Considerable Injury to the free motion of the same &c., And it 
also appearing to us by a Certificate Signed, Abram Skinner Com. Gen. 
Pris., that the said James Irvin was exchanged from his Captivity on 
the 8rd day of September 1781, at which time his pay as an officer in 
the Service of the United States of America ceased &c, that the said 
James Irvin is intitled to receive a Pension &c. You are therefore here- 
by required to pay unto the said Brigadier General James Irvin, Sixty 
Two dollars Specie per Month during the Continuance of his disability, 
from the third day of September One thousand Seven hundred and 
Eighty one &——. Signed July 19, 1782. 

Isaac HOWELL, 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the 
City and County of Philada, 
—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 481. 


Powers of Attorney given by sundry soldiers for the collection of 
their pay ete. 


Henry Bodwin, of New Castle County, Delaware, to friend Benjamin 
Brearly of said county, Innholder, Dec. 5, 1782. Bodwin being late 
of Col. Armand’s Corps. Pay from Mch. 1, 1781 to May 1, 1782.— 
Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 525. 


The following were all (late) Dragoons in Capt. B. Van Heer’s Corps. 


Jacob Miller, certificate of pay, June 26, 1782, and Power of Atty 
to his friend Solomon Lyons of Phila. Merchant, July 16, 1782. 

Henry Zullick, Power of Atty to Solomon Lyons, Sept. 7, 1782. 

George Hess, to same, July 9, 1782. 

Christian Danster, to same, Aug. 8, 1782. 

John Garlack, to same, Oct. 1, 1782. 

Philip Newman, to same, July 10, 1782. 

Philip Smith, to same, Aug. 9, 1782.—Hvem. Deed Book, No, 11, pp. 
598-604. 


Power of Atty, John Mathias Haupt a private in Col. Armand’s 
Corps, to Michael Hahn of York Town, Penna,, Merchant.—Zzem. 
Deed Book, No. 11, p. 552. 


1Thomas Moore was captain of the ‘‘Hancock.” (Penna, Archives, 34 Series, Vol. 
XXIII. p. 180.) 
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July 4,1782. Power of Attorney, Dr. Texier, late Surgeon of Count 
Pulaski’s Legion, to friend Haym Solomon.—Ezem. Deed Book, No. 11, 
p. 510, 


June 18, 1782. Power of Atty, Solomon Halling, late Sen' Surgeon 
in the General Hospital, to above Haym Solomon.—Ezem. Deed Book, 
No. 11, p. 512. 


June 21,1782. Thomas Warring, late Surgeon's Mate in the General 
Hospital, to above H. Solomon.—Hxem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 513. 


January 7, 1788. John Campario having power of attorney from 
Charles Boivain, late a private in Col. Livingston’s Regt., assigns 
certificates of pay to Nones and Cohen.—Ezem. Deed Book, No. 11, pp. 
517, 518. 


Nov. 16, 1782. Jacques Jollibois late a Lieutenant in Col. Living- 
ston’s Regiment, power of attorney to Haym Solomon, Broker. 
Acknowledged before Abraham Schuyler, Alderman of third ward of 
City of Albany, date as above.—Exem, Deed Book, No. 11, p. 506. 


June 25, 1782. John Townes late of the 7th Virginia Regt., resigned, 
power of atty to Haym Solomon of Phila, Broker.—Eaem, Deed Book, 
No. 11, p. 507. 


June 12,1782, Peter Castaing Esqr., Aid de Camp to Major Gen- 
eral DuPortail, power of attorney to Haym Solomon.—Exem. Deed 
Book, No. 11, p. 509. 


January 5, 1782. Captain Augustus Losean of Col. James Living- 
ston’s Regt. To his friend John Ross of Phila—Ewem. Deed Book, 
No. 11, p. 502. 


July 4, 1782. Jacob Ferguson late of the Regt. of Artillery Artifi- 
cers, to John Ross.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 503. 


Nov. 19, 1782. Certificate that Arthur Patterson, formerly a Cor- 
poral in Fan* Johnson’s Regt., received several wounds while doing 
duty in the same, at the action of Brandywine in the year 1777. 

Also certificate by James Fallon Senr Physn. & Surgeon to the 
General Hospital, signed at Lightsfoots Hospital near to Yellow Springs, 
July 28, 1779.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 504. 


Oct. 2, 1782. Capt. John Montour of Fort Pitt in State of Pa., to 
Joseph Jewell of Phila.—Zxem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 494. 


Nov. 9, 1782. Power of Attorney, Joseph Nutal, late of the Invalid 
Regiment, discharged, to John Ross.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 499. 


January 30, 1782. Power of Atty, Peter Quartresage, a Captain in 
the Canadian or Albany Service, to John Ross of Phila. Witnessed by 
F, Victor, Lieutenant.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 500. 


Aug. 17,1782. Anthony Felix Winbert of Phila. , Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Continental Corps of Engineers in the Army of the U. &., 
Power of Attorney to his wife Allather Winbert of Phila., to collect his 
pay.—Exem. Deed Book, No, 11, p. 483. 
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January 22,1783. John Brazil (or Bragil) late Mate of the Virginia 
Hospital and now of the City of Philadelphia, Yeoman, being about to 
depart this City, power of attorney to Moses Cohen of Philada., 
Merchant, to collect pay from U.8.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 528, 


Nov. 18, 1782. Certificate of pay due to John Compario, as attorney 
to Jean Baptiste, Laframboise, a Canadian.—Exem. Deed Book, No. 11, 
p. 518, 


Nov. 30, 1782. Ditto as Attorney to Lieut. Theodore Chartier a 
Canadian.—Exem, Deed Book, No. 11, p. 518. 


July 12, 1788. Certificate of $1949.00 in pay due to William Geddis 
Esqr of Phila. Mch. 4, 1780. 

William Geddis of Delaware gives power of attorney to Messrs 
Hughes and Anthony, July 12, 1788.—Kxem. Deed Book, No. 11, p. 
592. 


RosertT Crow, OF PERTH AMBoy, in the County of Middlesex & 
Province of New Jersey late Lieut: in his Majesty’s 48th Regiment of 
Foot and served during the late war is entituled to two thousand acres 
of land, for which he made personal application to the Governor & 
Council of New York the 19th April 1769. 


THE WILL OF MARY WASHINGTON, AS REGISTERED IN THE 
CLERK’s OFFICE AT FREDERICKSBURG, VA.— 

In the name of God! Amen! I, Mary Washington, of Fredericks- 
burg, in the County of Spottsylvania, being in good health, but calling 
to mind the uncertainty of this life and willing to dispose of what 
remains of my worldly estate, do make and publish this, my last will, 
recommending my soul into the hands of my Creator, hoping for a re- 
mission of all my sins, through the merits and mediation of Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of mankind: I dispose of all my worldly estate as 
follows : 

IMPRIMIs—I give to my son, General George Washington, all my 
land on Accokeek Run, in the County of Stafford, and also my negro 
boy George, to him and his heirs forever. Also my best bed, bedstead, 
and Virginia cloth curtains (the same that stands in my best room) my 
quilted blue and white quilt and my best dressing glass. 

Item.—I give and devise to my son, Charles Washington, my negro 
man Tom, to him and his assigns forever. 

Item.—I give and devise to my daughter, Betty Lewis, my pheton 
and my bay horse. 

Item.—I give and devise to my daughter-in-law, Hannah Washing- 
ton, my purple cloth cloak lined with shag. 

Item.—I give and devise to my grandson, Corbin Washington, my 
negro wench, old Bet, my riding chair, and two black horses, to him 
and his assigns forever. 

Item.—I give and devise to my grandson, Fielding Lewis, my negro 
man Frederick, to him and his assigns forever, also eight silver table 
spoons, half of my crockery ware and the blue and white tea china, 
with book case, oval table, one bed, bedstead, one pair sheets, one pair 
blankets, and white cotton counterpane, two table cloths, six red leather 
chairs, half my pewter and one-half of my iron kitchen furniture. 
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Item.—I give and devise to my grandson, Lawrence Lewis, my negro 
wench Lydia, to him and his assigns forever. 

Item.—I give and devise to my granddaughter, Bettie Carter, my 
negro woman, little Bet, and her future increase, to her and her assigns 
forever. Also my largest looking glass, my walnut writing desk with 
drawers, a square dining table, one bed, bedstead, bolster, one pillow, 
one blanket, and a pair of sheets, white Virginia,cloth counterpane and 
purple curtains, my red and white tea china, teaspoons, and the other 
half of my pewter, crockery ware, and the remainder of my iron kitchen 
furniture. 

Item.—I give to my grandson, George Washington, my next best 
dressing glass, one bed, bedstead, bolster, one pillow, one pair sheets, 
one blanket and counterpane. 

Item.—I devise all my wearing apparel to be equally divided between 
my granddaughters, Betty Carter, Fanny Ball, and Milly Washington, 
but should my daughter, Betty Lewis, fancy any one, two or three arti- 
cles she is to have them before a division thereof. 

LastLy, I nominate and appoint my said son, General George Wash- 
ington, executor of this my will, and as I owe few or no debts, I direct 
my executor to give no security nor to appraise my estate, but desire the 
same may be alloted to my devises, with as little trouble and delay as 
may be, desiring their acceptance thereof as all the token I now have 
to give them of my love for them. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 20th 
day of May, 1788. 

MARY WASHINGTON. 

Witness, JOHN FERNEYHOUGH. 


Signed, sealed and published in our presence, and signed by us in the 
presence of the said Mary Washington and at her desire. 
JAS. MERCER. 
JosEPH WALKER. 


LETTER OF BENJAMIN MARSHALL TO HIS WIFE.—This letter is 
addressed ‘‘ Benjamin Marshal at Newton Hall,’’ with the addition, 
in Marshall’s handwriting, ‘‘ John Baker is desired to send this Imme- 
diately if he possibly can which will much oblige his ffrt B. M.’’ 

PHILAD. Sep. 12 1777. 
My DEAR SALLY, 

Yesterday morning between 8 & 9 O’Clock a report of Cannon was 
heard which continued till near 11 O’Clock & afterward begun to 
slacken ab‘ 12 a Letter from the Gen' informing that the Enemy were 
advancing that his men were in good Spirits & hoped to give a good 
acc since which no acc‘ till this morning about 4 0’clock. Express from 
the Gen' enforming that during the Heavy firing at Chads Ford on Bran- 
dywine, a Large Body of the Enemy went round & crossed a Ford ab‘ 6 
miles higher up where we had 2 Battalions who received them with a 
heavy fire but the Enemy ab‘ 5000 rushed on with fixt Bayonetts ; so 
that our people were obliged to give way before the Gen! could gett to 
support them, the remainder then attackt Waynes & Maxfields Bri- 
gades & after a heavy fire gott accross the Ford. Our whole Army then 
retreated, and when the acc’ came away were ab‘ 2 mile from the Enemy. 
Gen. Washington was at Chester ab‘ 2 O’Clock this morning & orderd 
the Army to Form behind them. Our Loss of men said to be ab‘ 50, 
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the Enemy considerable by their forcing the Creek—the French Noble- 
man wounded in the Leg. Coll. White of the Light Horse wounded, 
Gen. (I forgott) shot thro’ the hand, Coll, Stone & L‘ Coll. Smith of 
Maryland killed. Cap‘ Forrest of Artillery wounded, & some others 
names not ment*. We allso lost several pieces of Cannon. Expect to 
hear more particulars presently. Yesterday they hauled a number of 
large Cannon to the ferry on Sculkill & this morning some very heavy 
ones goes to the Swedes Ford, great number of shovells, spades, picks, 
Wheel Barrows &c were allso sent in order to through up Breast works ; 
the Militia are all to turn out this morning as Volunteers, they having 
mett yesterday afternoon for that purpose. Gen. Livingston goes to 
Jersey in order to gett out their militia; this matter prevents any 
Business being done as all the Shops are ordered to be shutt up, & we 
cannot yet do any thing with our Salt, only Congress have engaged to 
take it at their risque. I cant say when shall come up as I cannot leave 
here till I hear how things is like to be tho’ hope to be up to Morrow. 
My Dear Love to the Children & all ffir & am with sincere affection 
thine whilst 
BENJ. MARSHALL, 


N. B. The Frd* & other prisoners were sent away yesterday after- 
noon from the Masons Lodge. 


LETTER OF ABRAM TAYLOR, PROVINCIAL COUNCILLOR, TO JOHN 
WHITE, IN LonpoN.— 

DEAR Sir. 

My last was by Peter Reeve, wherein I inclosed you a bill of Lading 
for Pistoles and 8/8 to the value of about four hundred pounds, but to 
my great mortification I hear he is since taken by the French. This is 
not so great a loss but it might be bourne, had not a much greater im- 
mediately succeeded ; two days after that bad news, the Tartar, Priva- 
teer, a fine new ship in which I was interested 3/20 overset in Our 
Bay, and is irrecoverably lost, together with eighty odd men who were 
all drowned, and upwards of a thousand pounds of mine along with her. 

Mr. Allen has just buried a fine child w™ is a loss that sits very 
heavy upon him, and has prevented my knowing his thought ab‘ the 
proposal of selling your Land to him. 

I have spoke to Mr. Peters ab' the Land in Right of Samuel Lee, 
and will take care to do what is necessary in it, of which I will write 
you in my next, for at this time, I am too much mortified to say any 
thing more, except that I am Mess" Swifts and 

Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
humble servt., 


ABRAM TAYLOR, 
Aug 11 1744 


Queties. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS PERKINS, PENNSYLVANIA Navy (Pennsylvania 
Archives, Second Series, Vol. I.).—The Navy Board at Philadelphia 
appointed Thomas Perkins, 1776, second lieutenant of the armed ship 
‘*General Washington ;” 1776, first lieutenant of the armed ship “ Han- 
cock ;” 1777, captain of the fire-ship ‘‘ Hecla.’’ 
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This Thomas Perkins is believed to be the same who married Hannah 
Ford about 1762, died in 1806, and is buried at Marcus Hook. 

If any one possesses other information about Captain Thomas Perkins, 
will they please announce the fact? “s 


Hoores.—A manuscript copy of an Arithmetic made in 1719 has re- 
cently come into the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, which, when executed, was a remarkable specimen of penmanship. 
It appears to have been made by ‘‘Grace Hoopes.’’ The donors are 
anxious to know who she was and her descendants. The following items 
are all that is known to the undersigned : 

‘Grace Hoopes born 7 mo. 17, 1697, married 2 mo, 21, 1720, to Wil- 
liam Paschal, son of Thomas, of Blockley, died 5 mo. 3, 1721, leaving 
one child named Grace, born 4 mo, 26, 1721.” 

The first-mentioned Grace ‘‘was the daughter of Daniel and Jane 
Hoopes, of Edgemont, the oldest of seventeen children.” If any of the 
readers of the PENNA. MAG. can give further information relating to 
Grace Hoopes, the elder, or her descendants, it would be of interest. 

R. J. D. 


M°Coo..—Information wanted concerning all by the name of Mc- 
Cool, and particularly the ancestors and descendants of Thomas 
McCool, who died in Baltimore County, Maryland, about 1765, leaving 
a wife, Margaret (later married Paul Geddes, of Chillisquaque, North- 
umberland County, Pennsylvania), and four children,—Martha, Agnes, 
Joseph, and Adam. Martha married Samuel Smith and Agnes was 
the wife of William Dougherty, both probably of Northumberland 
County. Adam McCool may have lived in Dauphin County at one 
time, but he later moved to Rockbridge County, Virginia. 

M. 8. F. 


RuyNeE.—Information wanted concerning the Rhyne family in Amer- 
ica. Who was Jane Rhyne (Rhine), wife of Adam McCool, of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia? She had a brother Martin living in Bath 
County, Virginia, about 1830, and a brother George who moved into 
Ohio before 1835. 

M. 8. F. 


KENtT.—Information is requested concerning Thomas Kent, a soldier 
of the Revolution, who enlisted July 1, 1776, from Cecil County, Mary- 
land, under Captain James Maxwell; married Ann Ralston, ‘‘east of 
the mountains ;’’ entered three hundred acres of land in Rostraver 
Township, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, in December, 1784; 
had a family of five in the year 1788; died 1835, near Waynesburg, 
Greene County, Pennsylvania, and is buried there. There is a well- 
founded tradition that he was born in Ireland, March, 1749. There 
were Ralstons in Philadelphia over a century ago, and one Robert 
Kent Ralston arrived in that city in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

CHARLES A. KENT. 


5614 DREXEL AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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ARNOLD.—Can any reader inform me of the parentage of General 
Benedict Arnold's mother? She was, I believe, a widow when she 
married Captain Benedict Arnold, of Norwich,—a Mrs. King, née 
Waterman. 


Mrs, P. A. F, STEPHENSON, 
43 BRYANSTON SQUARE, LONDON W., ENGLAND. 


THOoMAS—DEAN.—Information is wanted of Thomas Thomas, of 
Southwark, and Mary Dean, of Blockley, Philadelphia, who were mar- 
ried December 31, 1772, at St. Michael’s Lutheran Church. Witnesses, 
Martha Thomas, John Evans, and Elizabeth Jones. 


MONTGOMERY.—Information is requested of the name, date of birth, 
and place of residence of the father of Captain Samuel Montgomery, 
of the Pennsylvania Line, a citizen of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
who married Elizabeth McElroy. 


BessIE M. JACKSON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Book WRotices. 


THe TrurE HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Sydney 
_ George Fisher. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 8vo. 437 
pages. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Fisher prefaces his work by asserting that the historians do not 
tell the whole history of the Revolution, and that they assume that we 
do not want to know about the controversy, or that it would be better 
for us not to know about it. He believes they are wrong and that we 
do prefer to know the truth. In tracing the Revolution from its first 
causes to the surrender at Yorktown, he claims to have used the au- 
thorities more frankly than has been their practice, and the natural 
result is that he will create violent discussion and startle a great many 
patriotic people out of long-cherished beliefs, as well as shock many 
whose ancestors appear in unflattering guise. The chapters on General 
Howe are an interesting study of the man and the soldier, and will receive 
the consideration they deserve. The book is a sweeping and caustic 
protest against the practice of historians giving what the author claims 
to be false pictures of the Revolution ; but the Revolution is to be judged 
by its results, and history justifies the belief that failure was impossible. 
Mr. Fisher’s book is very interesting in whatever aspect it is taken. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. By Dr. Herman V. Ames and Dr, Albert E. 
McKinley. Washington, D.C. 1902. 115 pp. 

This report, issued by the American Historical Association, is based 
upon the investigation of the various city and county offices and the 
five principal libraries of Philadelphia, It covers three important 
epochs in the history of city and county : first, the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary period, 1682 to 1789; second, the period from 1789 to 1854; 
and, third, the period since Consolidation, 1854, to the present time. 
The publication is a timely and valuable one, and the compilers must be 
congratulated on the thoroughness of their work. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE REVEREND S1Las ConsTaNT, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Yorktown, New York, with some of the 
Records of the Church and a List of his Marriages, 1784-1825, to- 
gether with Notes on the Nelson, Van Cortlandt, Warren, and 
some other Families mentioned in the Journal. By Emily Warren 
Roebling. Printed for private circulation, 1908. 4to. 561 pages. 

The journal of the Rev. Mr. Constant, which covers a period of about 

twenty years of his life of patient toil in the ministry, in a section of the 
State of New York deficient in public records of marriages and deaths, 
contains a mine of names and dates which, by its publication through the 
liberality of Mrs. Roebling, is made accessible to descendants and others. 
The notes on the Nelson, Van Cortlandt, and Warren families, and the 
sketch of the life and services of that brave and energetic officer of the 
Civil War, Major-General Gouverneur K. Warren, are valuable ad- 
ditions. The annotations and genealogical data were prepared by the 
editor, J. Granville Leach, LL.B., who has made a special study of his 
subjects, The extraordinary good taste, the excellent printing and paper, 
the number and beauty of the full-page photogravures and other illus- 
trations, and the specially designed head- and tail-pieces, as shown in 
this volume, merit the highest praise. 


SaLLy WIsTER’s JouRNAL. A True Narrative; being a Quaker 
Maiden’s Account of Experiences with Officers of the Conti- 
nental Army, 1777-1778. Edited by Albert Cook Myers. 244 
pages. Ferris & Leach, Publishers. 

The journal of Miss Sally Wister has been printed several times, 
always, however, in abridged form; but Mr. Myers, in the volume 
under notice, has given it in its entirety, with many biographical and 
historical annotations that are helpful and interesting: to the reader. 
The journalist, a Quaker maiden of Philadelphia, compelled to leave 
the city on the approach of the British army after the battle of Brandy- 
wine, found at the Foulke homestead, near Penllyn, what was hoped 
to be a secure temporary home beyond the operations of the contending 
armies. It was during her sojourn there that her personal experiences 
and the events transpiring around her were jotted down for her friend 
Deborah Norris, who subsequently became the wife of Dr. George 
Logan, of Stenton. Brimming over with spirit and frankness, the 
amusing scenes with the American officers who visited or were quartered 
at Foulke’s, the glimpses of love-making, and the spirit of romance so 
apparent throughout, we feel regret that Miss Wister had not added 
many more pages to her journal. The volume is an excellent specimen 
of book-making, and the reproductions of portraits, manuscripts, relics, 
and views add much to its value and charm. 














